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Mitchell warns of violent backlash against agreement 

Terror 
risk to 



JoimMuUIn 

and Ewan MacAsfcm 


EORGE Mitch- 
ell, who bro- 
kered the mo- 
mentous deal 
among North- 
ern Ireland’s 
political parties, warned last 
night that extremist terror- 
ists will engage in a campaign 
of violence in an attempt to 
scupper the agreement 
Mr Mitchell raised the 
spectre of the republican 
Irislz ^National Liberation 
Army! and the Loyalist Volun- 
teer Force, opposed to the 
ceasefires, .embarking on a 
sectarian killing spree to de- 
stroy tbe settlement an- 
nounced on Friday. 

Mr Mitchell, a former US 
senator, fears the aim of the 
hardline groups is to suck the 
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Sign of the times. An IRA message near Crossmaglen. South Armagh, yesterday 








Downing Street is keen to 
bolster Mr Trimble's position. 
Mr Donaldson, seen as a 
future leader, stormed out of 
Castle Buildings on Friday as 
Mr Trimble led his d elega t ion 
into the conference room to 
, deliver his agreement He 
voted against it at an Ulster 
Unionist executive meeting 
threat to 1 Mr Trimble comes [ on Saturday, 
from Jeffrey D onalds on, the ] Mr Trimble carried the day, 
35-year-old MP for Lagan j after a tetchy four-hour meet- 
ing at party headquarters, by 


55 to 23. But the real crunch 
comes on Saturday, when his 
800 -strong ruling council de- 
livers its verdict Defeat for 
| Mr Trimble would scupper 
tbe deal. It would also finish 
1 him as leader, a fete that be- 
fell his predecessor Brian 
Faulkner when he signed the 
ill-feted Sunningdale agree- 
ment in 1973. 

William Thompson, MP for 
West Tyrone, who will cam- 
paign for a No vote in the ref- i 


erendum. predicted Mr Trim- 
ble's demise. ‘1 don’t ready 
see In the end how he win 
survive because he will have 
split the party. I can’t see 
people buying this agreement, 
and his position will be 
untenable." 

But John Taylor, deputy 
leader, said he was quietly 
confident that Mr Trimble 
would survive. It was as good 
a deal as possible, and if bad 
secured the Union. 
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Mr Eggifiton said termites 
were particularly dreaded in 
. Africa, where they were 
kn own to burrow through 
concrete to reach food. In the 
United States they caused 
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Union chief 
leads secret 
bid to run 
school zone 


John Carvel 
Education Erfftor 


TEACHERS' union 

AE leader is secretly 
organising a consor- 
with Asian 
bankers to run education 
action zones in some of Eng- 
land’s most deprived areas. 

In a startling departure 
from his union’s position 
Peter Smith, general secre- 
tary of the Association of 
Teachers and Lecturers 
(ATL). has decided that trades 
union opposition to the Gov- 
ernment’s plans for business 
involvement in state educa- 
tion is no longer in tbe inter- 
ests of the profession. 

Without toning his mem- 
bers at their annual confer- 
ence in Bournemouth last 
week, he Is preparing a bid to 
make the union a leading 
player in at least one of the 20 
zones due to come into opera- 
tion in January. 

Mr Smith is understood to 
be putting together a consor- 
tium, including the Commis- 
sion for Racial Equality. Com- 
mercial Union, the Nuffield 
Foundation and the examina- 
tion board EdexceL 

He has had preliminary" 
talks with the Hong Kong and 
Shanghai Bank about secur- 
ing substantial tending to 
mateh Government resources 
being put into tbe zones. 

Mr Smith said: *T have been 
in early tentative discussions 
with large commercial inter- 
ests which might be involved 
in establishing action zones 
or zones, strictly on a not-for- 
profit basis. These discus- 
sions are at an exploratory 
stage." 

His move contrasts with 
unions' outright hostility to 
tbe zones, confirmed in Black- 
pool yesterday at the annual 
National Union of Teachers 
(NUT) conference. 

David Blunkett, the Educa- 
tion and Employment Secre- 
tary, intends to set up five 
zones in September and a fiir- 


PHOTOQRAPH: PAULMcSILANE 

’ Unionists are uneasy over 
proposals for cross-border in- 
stitutions. an accelerated pro- 
gramme to release convicted 
terrorists, and fears that Sinn 
Fein members could be part 
of a new assembly without 
any IRA guns being hand ed 
over. 

turn to page 2. column 6 

Tb» p*ac« ctwri, pagM 2 and 
3; John Taylor, page 8; 
totter*, page 9 


ther 20 in January, to test 
new' methods of organising 
education. They will be run 
by partnership forums, usu- 
ally Involving local education 
authorities, businesses, com- 
munity organisations and 
parents' representatives. 

Mr Blunkett said he wanted 
at least one zone to be led by a 
business. The unions fear this 
could lead to state education 
being removed from elected 
local authorities, .dovetailing 
with Tony Blair's warning 
that councils must shape up. 

Zone managers will be 
allowed to suspend national 
agreements on teachers’ pay 
and conditions, lengthen the 
school day or change the pat- 
tern of terms and holidays. 

Each zone will include two 
or three secondary schools 
and about 13 feeder prima- 
ries. Ministers are examining 
bids for the first five and are 
due to announce bidding for 
the next 20 shortly. 

Mr Smith is understood to 
see tbe zones as an opportu- 
nity to demonstrate his^ 
union's commitment to raising-^ 
standards — particularly for 
ethnic minority pupils — with- 
out cutting pay or conditions. 

The ATL conference last 
week rejected part of a motion 
“acknowledging the Govern- 
ment’s enthusiasm for innova- 
tion in education by the cre- 
ation of education action zones 
in order to raise standards". 

But Mr Smith said there 
was "no reason in principle 
why teacher organisations 
should not become Involved", 
given assurances that schools 
would not be run for profit, 
the Government would under- 
write business funding, 
school governors could still 
hire and fire teachers, and 
everyone knew what would 
happen when the zones were 
ended i n ab out five years. 

The NUT yesterday debated 
an emergency motion criticis- 
ing the zones. 
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Prague Writers’ 
Festival 1998 


The 8th Prague Writers' Festival presents a selection of 
z fine authors from the Czech Republic and around toe 
i world. Meet them at the Franz Kalka Centre, Old Town 
Square, at 7 pm from 20 to 25 April. 

Monday 20 April 

Lawrence Ferlinghetti 
Antigone Kefal4 

B Michael March 

1 Josef Topol 

City Lights 

USA 

Australia 

USA 

Czech Republic 

Tuesday 21 April 

Martin Amis 

Brian Patten 

Per Otov Enquist 

Isabel Fonseca 

British Day 

Great Britain 

Great Britain 

Sweden 

USA 

Wednesday 22 Aprfi 

Pedro Tamen 
; Marcio Souza 
; MiaCouto 

German© Almeida 

Tahar Ben Jeiloun 

Miroslav Holub 

Portuguese-Language Day 
Portugal 

Brazil 

Mozambique 

Cape Made 

Morocco 

Czech Republic 

Thursday 23 Aprfi 

Lilian Faschingdfr 

Robert Menasse 

Claudio Magris 

Ludvik Vaeullk 

Austrian Day 

Austria 

Austria 

Italy 

Czech Republic 

Friday 24 April 

Robert Craeiey 

John Banville 

Dante Marianacd 

Rhea Galanaki 

Mila Haugovg 

Viera Prokesova 

Daniela Ffscherovfi 

For Bohumil HrabaJ 

USA 

Ireland 

Italy 

Greece 

Slovakia 

Slovakia 

Czech Republic 

Saturday 25 Aprfi 

Ryszard Krynicki 

Andrzej Szczyptorski 

Gydrgy Petri 

Polish Day 

Poland 

Poland 

Hungary 

The Festival is dedicated to Bohumil HrabaL 

Patron: the City of Prague. 

For further details, please contact the Prague Writers' 
Festival Foundation, Staromestsk6 n&n. 22, Prague 1 
teifiax + 420 2 24 21 30 30 


Sponsored by 



Guardian 
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The peace deal 


The G uardian Monday April 13 ^9 8 

‘We now have a de facto 
all-Ireland parliament - * 
in which the Unionists are ... 
entrenched as a minority 1 

Paul Ferguson, law student 
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Leaders fight on two f 



Jims 


Unionists/ T rimble could 
face a coup from within 
his parliamentary party 


from the younger generation, 
usually portrayed as more 
open to change. 


Mr Trimble predicted a Unionist MPs. 


about the settlement he had 
gone along to register his sup- 
port of the dissident Ulster 


/ r\orhi stronger vote in favour at the He felt let down by Mr 

L y council than at the executive, Trimble: "We rejected Sun- 

though that itself was a con- nlngdale, the Downing Street 
of those who will work for a vincing 55-23, but he will have declaration, the Framework 
No vote in next month's refer- to sell them a package that to Document and the Anglo- 
endian , said Mr Trimble’s po- man y Unionists looks less at- Irish Agreement and we have 
sition was not as strong as it tractive t h an the faile d Sun- ended up with a worse 
used to be. Willie Ross, the nlngdale agreement of 1973. agreement, 
equally hardline MP for Lon- Mr Paisley and his party. "We now have a de facto all- 


Ewcn MacAskm 
In Belfast 


[ 


LSTER Unionist 
leader David 
Trimble sur- 
vived one of the 


Republicans/ Next few 
days seen as the most crucial 
in the movement’s history 


John MuUbi 

Inland Corr esp ondent 


used to be. Willie Ross, the ningdale agreement of 1973. 
equally hardline MP for Lon- Mr Paisley and his party. 


donderry East, opposed, going frequently written off but Ireland parliament in which 


I into the peace talks awH has commanding widespread sup- 
seen nothing 'emerge to port in the Protestant commu- 
change his opinion. nity in last year's general 


the Unionists are entrenched 
as a minority.” 

A more extreme, but hardly 


Unionist history at the week- Other dissident MPs in- election, will be appealing to surprising reaction, came 


end, but his problems are just dude Roy Beggs, Clifford For- the emotions of Unionists, 
beginning. The parliamen- sythe and, possibly, the Rev Outside the Ulster Unionist 
‘ rn ***“ ” *” Martin Smyth. - Party headquarters on Satur- 


from a flute band, the West 
Belfast Shankill Protestant 
Boys’ Club, marching only a 




tary Ulster Unionist Party Is 
in open revolt, and yesterday 
some of his MPs were plotting 
a coup. 

Next weekend he has to sell 
the peace settlement to 800 
members of the party's coun- 
cil, by which time the impli- 
cations of the deal will have 
sunk in. On the sidelines, the 
Rev Ian Paisley and his hard- 
line Democratic Unionist 
Party are waiting to exploit 
any splits. Mr Trimble faces 
the humiliation of seeing his 
colleagues campaigning 
alongside Mr Paisley for a No 
vote in the referendum 
campaign. 

Mr Trimble is fighting not 
Just an internal party politi- 
cal battle: be is lighting for a 
deal that will change relation- 
ships within Northern Ire- 
land and change fundamen- 
tally the nature of Unionism. 

For senior Ulster Unionists 
who gathered at their Belfast 
headquarters at the weekend 
there were many reminders 
of the party's long history. In- 
side the building, topped with 
a battered Union Flag, are 
posters, portraits and leaflets 
from election campaigns dur- 
ing the Troubles and back to 
Sir Edward Carson early this 
century. 

The theme has been con- 
stant: resistance to Involve- 
ment with the Irish Republic. 

That looks' set to change.. On 
Saturday afternoon, the exec- 
utive of the Ulster Unionists 
voted 5-2 to back Mr Trim- 
ble's peace settlement. That 
vote has huge implications, 
with the potential to create a 
new Unionism, a realignment 
that could prepare the party 
for the 21 st century. 

Mr Trimble faces formida- 
ble opposition, not least from 
his own parliamentary col- 
leagues. Half the 10 Ulster 
Unionist MPs are hostile to 
the peace agreement 

The MP for Lagan Valley, 

Jeffrey Donaldson, only 35 
but tipped as the next leader, 
is manoeuvring to replace 
him, distancing himself from 

fog as IT'biidge^te- 1 D&vtd Trimble outside Stormont during last week’s negotiations photograph paul mcerlane 


tween Mr Trimble and the 
hardliners. Looking distinctly 
unhappy as Saturday's meet- 
ing broke up, the MP said he 
intended going on holiday for 
the remainder or the week. 
Asked if he supported the 
hardliners, he said: "I am my 
own man." 


It is not just his own small 
band of MPs Mr Trimble has 


day a small group of protest- 1 block away. One of the band 


ere, some claiming to be disil- 


to contend with but the grass- lusioned Unionists and some 
roots members, many of DUP sympathisers, shouted 


whom will find it impossible 
to mak e the change from the 


"seli-ouf as the MPs, council- 
lors and other senior figures 


fixed tenets of old Unionism, left the building, but cheered 


The 800-strong Ulster Union- MPs such as Mr Donaldson, 


Unionist history is full of 1 1st council meets on Saturday Mr Thompson and Mr Ross. 


tailed and deposed leaders. I to decide whether to endorse 


Among the more recent Ter- 
ence O’Neill, James Chiches- 
ter Clark and Brian Faulkner. 

Willie Thompson, the hard- 
line MP for West Tyrone, one 


the executive's decision. The 


One of the protesters, Paul 
Ferguson, aged 25, from Bel- 


executive is made up primar- fast, studying law at King’s 
ily of the older members of College. London, insisted he 


the party, while the council was not a member of any 


has a bigger representation I party but felt so strongly I community”. 


members said he would vote 
No in ■ the referendum. His 
arms tattooed with “True 
Blue" and “United We 
Stand”, he said: "The loyalist 
people have two choices: sur- 
render or fight back." He pre- 
dicted that the Loyalist Vol- 
unteer Force. the 
paramilitary group that has 
not accepted the ceasefire, 
"will find quite a lot of sup- 
port in the Unionist 


ASTER 1998 rep- 
resents one of 
the biggest chal- 
lenges to Gerry 
Adams’s Sinn 
Fein and the IRA 
since 1916. The task for its 
leadership is to reconcile 
what was hitherto irreconcil- 
able, while keepingthe move- 
ment intact. 

This week Sinn Fein's exec- 
utive win meet to discuss 
what its negotiators won at 
Stormont, and whether to 
back the deal. Next week is 
crunch time: the ard fheis 
(annual conference) lasting 
for two days in Dublin, when 
the grassroots gets its say. 

One veteran republican, 
calling the next few days the 
most crucial in die republi- 
can movement’s history, said: 
"It is make your mind up 
time for the IRA. It Is an still 
in the balance at this stage.” 

Sum Fein did better than 
expected in some areas: the 
gains of paramilitary prison- 
ers, policing and the equality 
agenda are all highly market- 
able, but as for as political 
change is concerned, it is 
much less attractive. 

The Sinn Fein leadership 
had long presented its strat- 
egy as securing a transitional 
arrangement towards a 
united Ir eland. It may have 
won cross-border implemen- 
tation bodies and a council of 
ministers drawn from each 
jurisdiction, but it fells short 
of the arrangements even in 
the ill-fated Sunningdale 
agreement in 1973. 

The multi-party negotia- 
tions have paved the way for 
an end to Ireland's constitu- 
tional claim on the North and 
it has set up a Northern Ire- 
land assembly, ' one which 
Sinn Fein helped to shape de- 
spite its continuing absten- 
tionist policy. 

There are hard choices 
ahead. The first is to decide 
Sinn Fein's reponse. It alone 
of the eight parties refused to 
affirm backing. It will instead 
consult, and it enjoys the lux- 
ury of dissent 

Sinn Fein's agreement is 
unnecessary for the deal to be 
rubber-stamped, but its oppo- 
sition would create difficul- 
ties, not least for its leaders, 
who staked their reputations 
on the success of the talks. 
The best bet is that Sinn Fein 
will adopt a policy of vague 
acquiescence, stressing the 
many areas which leave it 
unhappy. 

But it cannot take such an 
approach when it comes to 
the key question, one which 
threatens to devastate the 
republican momement will it 
take up seats in the partition- 
ist assembly? 

There are reasons for doing 
so. Sinn Fein is on the up elec- 
torally, aided by growing sup- 
port among tbe Catholic 
middle classes prepared to 
back it during an IRA cease- 
fire. It will stand in the elec- 


tions. and could qualify to 
have two members on the 12 - 


member executive. 

Sinn Fein might even do 
better that that, depending on 
how quickly it makes Inroads 
Into the ageing SDLFs share 
of the vote. It is expected 
shortly to overtake the SDLP, 
whose recent drive for man 
bers is probably too late to ar 
rest its decline. 

There would be an added at 


traction. It could pave the 


Thompson, the hardline Ul- 
ster Unionist, unexpectedly 
defeated Pat Doherty last 
year, and is likely to lose next 
time. 

Sinn Fein’s policy remains 
against participation in an as- 
sembly, and it may be a step 
too far to risk the wrath of the 
ard fheis ftarther at this stage. 

There are several motions 
tabled for annual conference 
calling for a special confer- 
ence, and members unhappy 
with the Stormont deal sus- 
pect it would be asked to 
address participation. 

They point to recent reorga- 
nisation of the local parties, 
which they claim gives the 
leaders a free hand while pay 


Sovereignty Committee eould 
benefit It is stepping up its 
recruitment drive in the run 
up to the simultaneous refer. 
epriiiwiK in Northern Ireland 
and the Republic on May 22^, 

All these groups ar&fuftp. 
stood to have their mSi&y 
wings. Each is opposed to'the 
IRA ceasefire, recently tat 
tended for four mouths, ; . 

The IRSP is linked to the 
Irish National Liberation 
Army. It is responsible' for 
three more murders since ft 
shot dead Billy Wright, the 
loyalist leader, at the Maze in 
December, sparking a .surge 
of sectarian Killin g s . 

The RSF is linked to Conti- 
nuity IRA, active this year in 
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A world away from T rouble at the golf club 


Rory Carroll sees how the other 
half thinks, far from the violence 


T HE sun broke 

through at the wrong 
moment, blinding 
Graham Campbell 
just as he was ready to chip 
onto the green. "Damn,” he 
mattered, lowering his 
pitching wedge and rub- 
bing his eyes. Now he 
would have to prepare the 
shot all over again. 

Others at the Royal Bel- 
fast Golf Club were having 
similar problems. Calm and 
sunny one moment, blus- 


tery end showery tbe next, 
dousing chinos and 

cashmere sweaters. Very 
unsettling. 

But it was the weekend 
and banter on the greens 
remained good natured. 
Talk w$s of new Saabs, 
Sunday dinner and Darren 
Clarke taking on Tiger 
Woods at the US Masters- 

Hardly the stuff of revolt. 
No shouts of sell-out, no 
placards accusing David 
Trimble of betraying the 


Union, but then that's not i 
their style. This is North- , 
era Ireland's so-called Gold 
Coast, the leafy wonder- 1 
land north of Belfast where i 
rich Protestants (and some 
Catholics) reside, unas- 
sailed by decades of sectar- 
ian violence. 

They have done well out 
of the Union, some even out 
of the Troubles. Civil ser- 
vants, judges, doctors, bar- 
risters and business people 
earn London salaries where 
the cost of living is among | 
the lowest In the UK. ' 

The deal triggered an 
emotional rollercoaster of 
reaction, from euphoria to 


trepidation and suspicion, 
but few predicted in differ- , 
ence. boredom even. 

For decades the Gold 1 
Coast was saturated with 
news about a war that 
rarely touched them. Many 1 
inhabitants are bemused at I 
television's breathless i 
reporting of red-eyed politl- , 
clans emerging from Stor- 
mont. clutching a piece of | 
paper. The 30-page agree- 1 
meat, to be posted to every . 
borne in Northern Ireland, 1 
is likely to remain unread I 
by many. , 

But how they react to the 
agreement is crucial. De - 1 
spite deriding the Demo- ! 


cratic Unionist Party 
leader Ian Paisley as a vul- 
gar redneck, many could 
vote No in May’s referen- 
dum, figuring a deal could 
grease the slope to a united 
Ireland and offer little' in 
exchange: they have no 
sons in prison, no army 
house searches, no fear of 
gunmen spraying their 
pub. 

“You’ll make us out to be 
white South Africans, 
afraid of losing privileges 
when the blacks get a look 
in,’’ said one Cyprus- 
tanned golf club member, 
who asked not to be named. 
“If the referendum was 


I today it would get through 
60-40, no problem. But in 
six weeks it could be differ- 
ent. People will have time 
to stop and wonder do they 
really want to go through 
with a heroic gesture.” 

Five miles away at Ban- 
gor Golf Club, more Argyie 
than cashmere but defi- 
nitely Gold Coast, bar con- 
versation turns cynical. 

“Once the politicians 
take their seats (in the new 
assembly] they’ll rake it In. 
Another 24 grand, easy. 
Add it all up and Blair 
wouldn’t be getting as 
much.” No one challenges 
the claims or the tone. 
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Shelter 




have now 
been regenerated by 


RAILTRACK 

The heart of the r a i ! w a y 
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The peace deal 
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‘You can’t go into a democratic 
assembly with Armalites under 
the table, so there will have to be 
progress on decommissioning’ 

John Major 



Arms: 

the 

* . 

hidden 

danger 


Decommissioning/ Weapons 
top the list of issues threatening 
to puncture hopes of peace 


Ewren MacAskiH 



ERTIE AHERN, 
the Irish prime 
minister, ex- 
i pressed hope yes- 
terday that arms 
decommissioning, the biggest 
unresolved problem in the 
peace process, will begin later 
in the summer. 

The arms issue was also 
raised by John Major, newly 
enlisted by Tony Blair to cam- 
paign for a yes vote in next 
month's referendum on a 
peace settlement He insisted 
it was impossible for Sinn 
Fein to take seats in the pro- 
posed new Northern Ireland 
assembly without decommis- 
sioning first getting under 
way. 

"Clearly you cannot go into 
a democratic assembly with 
Armalites under the table. 
You simply can't do that so 
there la going to have to be 
progress on decommission- 
ing," he said. 

u Sinn Fein, I have no doubt 
will have difficulty with their 
ownsupporters over this and 
it^is one of the difficulties 
they will have to wrestle with 
in the next few months.” 

Amid all the euphoria at 
the peace settlement decom- 
missioning is top of the list of 
the issues threatening to 
puncture hopes. 

Few politicians, officials or 
others . directly involved in 
the peace process hold great 
expectations of weapons 
being handed- over in the 
short term, if at all. In spite of 
Mr Ahern’s optimistic 
prediction- 


Ftor the IRA and the loyalist 
paramilitaries, handing over 
weapons Is tantamount to 
surrender and neither side 
shows any willingness to do 
this. The failure of a specific 
and detailed commitment to 
decommissioning in the peace 
settlement almost led the Ul- 
ster Unionists to walk out at 
the lith hour it could yet 
split the Ulster Unionist 
Party. 

The structure for decom- 
missioning is in place,, put 
there by John de Chastelain, 
a former commander of the 
Canadian armed forces and 
head of the decommissioning 
body. Not a single bullet has 
been banded over and such is 
Mr De Chastelain’s level of 
expectation that he is not 
even in Northern Ireland this 
weekend but back heme in 
Ottawa. 

The decommissioning 
mechanism is simple: his 
team would receive a tip-off of 
the location of an arms dump 
and a truck would be sent to 
fetch them. There Is an am- 
nesty in place so that 
weapons wxQ not be used to 
trfcce murder suspects or in 
evidence against them. 

No one knows whether the 
paramilitaries have huge 
dumps or are less well armed 
than the public has come to 
imagine. Estimates by the se- 
curity forces give the IRA and 
the republican, splinter 
groups more than’ 50 tons of 
weapons, including 600 AK- 
47s, the Chinese-made rifles 
favoured by insurgents 
around the world, and a fur- 
ther three tons of Semtex. The 
loyalist paramilitaries are es- 



Peace writ large on the Falls Road, a Catholic neighbourhood of Belfast. Bnt while the mood is euphoric, many obstacles remain to a final settlement 
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timated to hold similar 
stockpiles. 

Even if they were to be 
handed over, the paramilitar- 
ies could easily build up their 
arsenals again, particularly 
a$ many of the bombs are 
home-made, a mixture of fer- 


Security forces’ 
estimates give 
each side over 50 
tons of weapons 


tiliser, sugar and detonators. 

The importance of a hand- 
over is mainly symbolic, a 
signal t hfl f the fighting Is 
over. 

Mr Major, prime minister 
when the ERA declared its 
1994 ceasefire, demanded 
promises from Sinn Fein on' I 


decommissioning before it 
could join the peace talks . But 
Sinn Fein's vice president 
Martin McGulnness, said not 
a single weapon would be 
handed over until an agree- 
ment was in place. 

Mr Major was widely pillo- 
ried by the nationalist com- 
munity for delaying Sinn 
Fein’s entry into the peace 
talks and in the end, the nego- 
tiations began without a' 
weapon being handed over. 

An agreement is in place in 
which the participants Save 
committed themselves to “the 
decommissioning of all para- 
military arms within two 
years, starting from next 
month's referendum”. 

The danger is that Sinn 
Fein, the political wing of the 
IRA, could say the IRA is 
refusing to comply. Sinn Fein 
has said in the past that no 
decommissioning has taken 
place in .any conflict resolu- 


Amnesty angers victims 


Terms for accelerated release 
of prisoners proving biggest 
controversy of peace process 


John MufHn 


T HE amnesty planned 
for convicted terrorists 
has sparked the great- 
est controversy of all 
among the people of Northern 
Ireland this weekend. 

Ihe Stormont agreement is 
on detail, running to 
eight sentences on paramili- 
tary prisoners. It refers to a 
programme of “accelerated 
release”, and maims clear 
that all will be out within two 
years of the start of the 
scheme. 

The stipulation is that they 
belong to organisations on 
ceasefire. No mentio n is made 
of plane to recall prisoners If 
their, terror organisations 
return to violence after their 


There;. Is. another- danse 
which is angering victims’ 
families it indicates that the 
Governmemis planning reha- 
bOitatfon -programmes for 
released tamales, which' will 
Involve heavy expense. 

The details of the plan have 
been left oat of Its text Para- 
military prisoners will qual- 
ify for two-thirds Emission of 
their sentences, it was raised 
to half in December 1995 ,'a 
concession to.tfce IRA and the 
mainstream loyalists, the 
UVF and- the Ulster. Defence 
Association, which- Indudes 
the Ulster Rreednm.iRifi^feis,. 
They had been on -ceasefire 
for more than a year. 

A life sentence is expected 
to drop from 15 -yearstolb,' It 
is yet to be made expUclt 
whether a tariff data for 
release, to be set in Northern 
Ireland for the first time* also 
qualifies for .the increased 
remission. 

Those changes will mean 
that the prison doors_ will 
open. as soon as the s chem e 


starts, probably in Jane. Half 
the 440 IRA, UVF and.TJDA 
prisoners wDl be released 
Immediately: 


Members of paramilitary 
organisations not on ceasefire 
are ineligible. There are 
about 20 Irish National Liber- 
ation Army prisoners at pres- 
ent, and another 30 belonging 
to the Loyalist Volunteer 
Force. 

Mo Mowlam, Northern Ire- 
land Secretary, is hoping 
there will be a knock-on ef- 
fect Several of the LVF*s pris- 
oners used to be members of 
the mainstream loyalist 
groups. Among those who 
have tr ansferr ed to H-BloCk 6 , 
housing LVF inmates, are two 
of the men jailed for the 
Greysteel atrocity when 
seven people were shot dead 
at the Rising Son pub in Octo- 
ber 1993. 

But there is no indication 
yet of how the authorities 
would treat moves In the op- 


posite direction. The relatives 
of victims of LVF and INLA 
violence fear that some pris- 
oners might pretend to switch 
simply to win freedom. 

Ethel Allen, mother of 
Philip Allen, the Protestant 
shot dead at Poyntepass, Co 
Armagh, last month with his 
best friend, Damian Trainor, 
was glad the politicians had 
struck a deal. “But not if 
those boys get out. Two years 
is not much for my scat’s fife." 

Three men are on remand 
in the LVF wing awaiting 
trial for the double murder. 
Another, David Keys, 26, was 
kitte d there last month. 

Alan Shannon, chief execu- 
tive of the prison service in 
Northern Ireland, pointed out 
♦ha t there was a diminishing 


number of new paramilitary 
prisoners. Two-thirds would 
be out w ithin two years any- 
way, were there no ch ang e in 
policy. 

Among those to be freed 
within two years will be 
Michael Stone, jailed for 30 
years for six murders, includ- 


ing three men killed in a gun 
and grenade attack on an IRA 
funeral at MUltown cemetery 
in March 1988. He was also 
convicted erf five attempted 
murders. 

Another loyalist who would 
be released is Johnny Adair, 
commander of the UDA on 
the Sbankill Road in Belfast, 
who was jailed for 16 years in 
September 1995 on the un- 
precedented charge of direct- 
ing terrorism. He is opposed 
to the UDA ceasefire. 

On the IRA side, Patrick 
Magee is serving eight life 
sentences with a recommen- 
dation that be serve at least 35 
years. He planted the bomb 
aimed at Mrs Thatcher and 
her cabinet at the Conserva- 
tive Party conference in 
Brighton in October 1984. 
Five people were killed. 

Also released would be 
Sean Kelly, one erf two IRA 
men who carried out the 
s hanlrffl bombing in October 
1993 which ldDed nine people. 
Thomas Begley, one of the 
bombers, waaalso killed. 


Counting the days 



tlon before a political settle- 
ment has been reached. 

Failure by the IRA to band 
over weapons would present 
the Ulster Unionist leader. 
David Trimble; with a huge 
problem as he has repeatedly 
said he will not sit down with 
them unless there has been 
decommissioning. 

The Unionists have only a 
vague promise in a letter 
from Mr Blair that Sinn Fein 
would be blocked from full 
participation in the assembly. 

Mr De Chastelain. in an in- 
terview before he left for Can- 
ada, said the paramilitaries 


had always insisted they 
would not decommission 
until an agreement was in 
place but now there was one 
they should begin handing 
weapons over "as soon as 
democratic institutions are in 
place”. 

That would mean nothing 
would happen until the new 
assembly opens in October. 
Even if decommissioning 
were to begin then; he esti- 
mated it would take 18 
months to recover all the 
weapons. The expectation in 
government circles is closer 
to four years than 18 months. 


What happens next 


April IB 

Sinn Fein conference in Dub- 
lin. Gerry Adams has to sell 
peace settlement On same day 
David Trimble has to persuade 
Ulster Unionist Council. 

April 21 

Ian Paisley holds rally in Lame 
to urge no vote in referendum. 

May 15-18 

President Clinton visits North- 
ern Ireland to boost yes vote. 


May 22 

Referendum north and south 
of border on settlement 

June 25 

Elections to new assembly, 
provided vote is yes. 

July 

Marching season kicks off. 
risk of stand-off at Drumcree ' 

October 

New assembly due to start 


Mortgage rates that are fixed 
Repayments that are not 


Imagine paying your mortgage safe in the knowledge 
that the interest rate will stay exactly the same until 
30 April 2000 . imagine that you could vary the amount 
of your repayments to suit your needs at anytime. 
With Yorkshire Bank’s Flexible Payment Mortgage that’s 
exactly what you get, and it will 
Ask about our Flexible Payment Mortgages rema]n flexible throughout the 

with fixed rates from 4.9% (8.2% APR)- , ffe of your mortgage. 

The Flexible Payment Mortgage is just one of the many 
ways we can create a tailormade package especially for 
you. So, if you’re looking for a fixed rate of interest for a 
period of time, but would like the way you pay to be 
flexible, talk to us. 

We’ll tell you everything you want to know about our.range 
of fixed mortgages. Come into one of our branches or, give 
us a call on 0800 20 21 22. 

Yorkshire Bank 

Tailoring banldng to your needs 
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Monsanto admits misjudging consumer concerns over genetically modified crops 

Food firm’s PR ‘errors’ 


John Vidal 


ONSANTO, the 
huge US chemi- 
cal company 
which is facing 
mounting oppo- 
sition in Europe as it spear- 
heads the rush to hi-tech 
foods, has called for geneti- 
cally modified (GMj crops to 
be separated at source from 
traditional foods and has ad- 
mitted that it has misjudged 
consumers' concerns. 

In an interview with the 
Guardian, two directors also 
challenged the British food 
industry to label all tradi- 
tional food as "GM-free". The 
industry, which has strongly 
resisted this form of words, 
prefers to label selectively 
products derived wholly from 
GM crops. 

As Monsanto prepared to 
mount a multi-million pound 
public relations campaign to 


convince European shoppers 
of the ecological and global i 
benefits ofGM foods, it adm5- 
ted having underestimated 
ethical and scientific con- 
cerns and poshed As products 
on to the market without 

explanation. 

“We made mistakes which 
we regret We should have lis- 
tened more carefoBy " said 
i Angell its US director 
of °? rporate communications. 
_ Tne scale and speed of the 
I GM fbod revolution has aston- 
ished observers and worried 
critics, who see a farther 
global intensification of form- 
ing and no choice Bor consum- 
ers. Monsanto yesterday con- 
firmed that 50 million acres of 
its soya, maize and cotton are 
now planted in the. US, com- 
pared with 2 million acres in 
1996. 

The company ' expects GM 
crops to double in acreage 
within two years as hi-tech 
varieties of cassava, potatoes 


and oil seed rape .become 
available, and to grow expo- 
nentially early next century 
as GM rice and wheat, two of 
the world’s biggest crops, are 
developed. 

Until now, it has claimed 
that segregation of GM foods 
is unnecessary, impractical 
or too costly, a line that Euro- 
pean governments and the 
food industry have broadly 
followed as imports of the 
company's GM soya have 
flooded in and been mixed 
with traditional crops. 

Last month the British 
supermarket chain Zeeland 
Foods changed its own brands 
to exclnde GM food, and the 
Government issued the 
lumps of some foreign compa- 
nies providing the food indus- 
try with GM-free soya. 

“GM fbod can be sepa- 
rated,” said Mr Angell "It 
may involve extra costs, but if 
people feel it is important that 
fbod is certified GM-free then 


I they should have a right to 
buy these foods. We don’t 
mind foods being labelled 
GM-free." 

• But critics yesterday ar- 
gued that consumers should 
not have to bear the extra 
costs of Monsanto’s new food 
technology. Julie Shepherd of 
the Consumers’ Association 
said: ‘Why should we pay 
more for foods that we have 
enjoyed for decades?" 

Monsanto's PR drive aims 
to “educate" European shop- 
pers that GM foods are supe- 
rior and less environmentally 
damaging. Focus groups and 
polls in Europe consistently 
show widespread Ignorance 
and misunderstanding about 
GM crops, but when the tech- 
nology is explained people are 
stfil resistant 

The company will spend 
more than £2 million In Brit- 
ain and a similar amount in 
most other European 
countries on press advertise- 


ments, websites, freephones, 
posters and brochures. It wffi 
open a London office. 

It has rejected the use of 
television as being “too emo- 
tive" a medium. “We want to 
drain the emotion from the 
debate." said Mr Angell- Mon- 
santo has offered free adver- 
tising space to selected Brit- 
ish critics to put their view. 
“This Is not a charm offensive 
or propaganda," he said. ‘We 
want to foster discussion." - 

But the Consumers’ Associ- 
ation. said it woold probably 
reject the offer, preferring to 
join a Europe-wide consumer 
group rauip^ ign against the 
new foods. 

“Monsanto has not ap- 
proached its most radical crit- 
ics, like Friends of the Earth 
or Greenpeace." said Tim 
Lang, professor of food policy 
at Middlesex university, who 
has been approached. "They 
are seeking to divide the 
opposition." 



Tatchell leads protesters in shouting down George Carey 
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Carey’s sermon 



Campaigners deny scoring PR 
own goal with cathedral stunt 


Stuat Millar 


G AY rights campaign- 
ers yesterday denied 
they had scored a 
public relations own 
goal by invading the pulpit 
during the Archbishop of 
Canterbury’s Easter sermon. 

Peter Tatchell, organiser of 
the militant group OutRage!, 
was arrested after he and six 
others climb ed info the pulpit 
at Canterbury Cathedral to 
protest at the Church of Eng- 
land's opposition to gay clergy. 

they held up banners while 
Mr Tatchell criticised Arch- 
bishop George Carey from the 
pulpit. Mr Tatchell, aged 46, 
was then led away, bis arms 
held behind his bade, by stew- 
ards and a police officer in the 
congregation- He said later he 
had been bailed to appear be- 
fore Canterbury and St Augus- 
tines magistrates on May 15 
charged with “riotous or vio- 
lent" behaviour in a church 
under the i860 Ecclesiastical 
Courts Jurisdiction Act 
Dr Carey has angered gay 
activists by opposing propos- 
als to reduce the age of con- 
sent for homosexual sex to 16 
— the legal minimum for 
heterosexuals — from 18. He 
also opposes equal rights for 
gays to adopt children. 

David Eaxlam, a spokesman 
for the Dean and Chapter of 
Canterbury, said Mr Tatchell 
had climbed into the pulpit 
just as the archbishop got 


Hard.times . . . Princess Diana, aka Amy Clare Seccombe, as always dodges the rat-pack of hacks in Mirror TV’s film shot in Majorca 


there and started shouting. 
“Dr Carey handled it ex- 
tremely well and calmly.” 

Before continuing with his 
sermon. Dr Carey told the 
congregation of 2,000: “This 
has happened before and it 
will doubtless happen again. 
Let's go back to the service." 

He said afterwards: “I was 
saddened by this disruption. I 
do not think it does their 
cause any good. The Church 
welcomes discussion on this 
matter and la already in- 
volved with serious-minded 
people in this debate.” 

Some members of the con- 
gregation had shouted “Out! 
Out! Out!" at the protesters, 
according to witnesses. 

Other witnesses claimed 
that the congregation had 
been disgusted by the 
"counter-productive" protest 
“I have sympathy with what 
they are saying," said one. 
"But tactics like this merely 
set the cause back." 

OutRage! insisted its tactics 
had been successfoL David 
Allison, its spokesman, said: 
‘The people who attend these 
sorts of events would take a 
negative attitude because the 
very fact they are there im- 
plies they support the atti- 
tudes of the Church. We were 
not preaching to that audi- 
ence; our protest was aimed 
at the wider audience outside 
the church.” 

The protest comes a week 
after gay rights groups prom- 
ised “an unprecedented level 


of activity" In a campaign to 
force the Government to 
make good its pre-election 
promises on gay issues.- - 
"This was an exclusively 
OutRage! protest," said Mr 
Allison. "But Z think people 
will certainly see a heighten-. 
Lng of in-your-face action over 
the next few months.” - 
At its Lambeth Conference 
in July, the Church faces a key 
decision on the ordination' of 
avowed homosexuals as 
priests. Several US bishops are 
pressing for a change to allow 
this, but many of their col- 
leagues in Asia and Africa find 
the Idea morally repugnant 


Traditionalist : 
may retire early 


G EORGE Austin, the Arch- 
deacon of York, is consid- 


ering early retirement be- 
cause of ill health' and 
frustration at what he sees as 
the siege of traditional beliefs 
in the Church of En gland, 
writes Martin WatnwrigfU. 

Booked into hospital next 
month for treatment for sleep- 
lessness, the Ven Austin, aged 
6?, said yesterday he was 
“clinging on by his finger- 
tips" to his policy of defend- 
ing the High Church corner 
from within the priesthood ■ 

In an article in the Sunday 
Times, he accused church lib- 
erals of reneging on compro- 
mise and "driving out" tradi- 
tionalist priests one by one. . 

In his “God Slot” on BBC 
Radio York yesterday he 
hinted at a “resurrection** if 
treatment proves successfoL 


Puff goes the plot in very nice Di film i Blair reshuffle likely 


NANCY BANKS SMITH views the first 
movie about Diana, Princess of 
Wales, premiered last night by Live TV 


D IANA: A Tribute to 
the People's Prin- 
cess, shown on tele- 
vision last night, is 
the first film of her life past 
the post. It had a headstart; 
made by Mirror TV and 
shown on its Live TV, it 
went into production a fort- 
night after her death. 

The last year of her life 
was shown in the good, old-, 
fashioned Hollywood way 
with newspaper headlin es of 
an implausible nature. THE 
MIRROR: My Nephew and 
Princess are In Throes of 
Easte rn Lo ve Affair (exclu- 
sive). THE MIRROR: They 
are in Love, says Surgeon's 
Cousin (exclusive). THE 
MIRROR: Princess Di’s 
Dresses Raise $250,000 (ex- 
clusive). THE MIRROR: Di 
takes Doth to visit Clairvoy- 
ant (exclusive). I have not 
seen such barefaced cheek 
since The Full Monty. 

The writer and director, 
Gabrielle Beaumont, is 
adept at slipping in the odd 
puffs. Some odder than 
others. At one point Diana, 
her sons and her butler, 
were enthusing at extraor- 


dinary length about a film 
they had just seen. Harry: 
“That was the best Star 
Trek Him yet!” William: 
“The Vulcan was bril- 
liant!” Harry: “The special 
effects were just terrificl” 
Diana: ‘‘Captain Luc Picard 
is my hero!” Gabrielle 
Beaumont directed Star 
Trek: The Next Generation. 

It gave some force to the 
Duchess of York's joke to 
Diana ‘Tm sure we can 
find a spot for you in one of 
my commercials”. Her 
brief life became a spot in 
an extended commerciaL 

Diana was played by the 
inexperienced Amy Clare 
Seccombe, supported by 
George Jackos as Dodi. 
Rory Jennings as Prince 
Harry actually seemed to 
be enjoying himself. If no- 
one was very good, every- 
one was really nice. Dodi 
was nice (“Harry 1 
I really like Dodi. He’s 
cool.") Mohamed A1 Fayed 
was free of all expletives, 
like Father Jack without 
the fecking. Mother. The- 
resa, a surprisingly sturdy 
nun, was nice. The press 


were justawfuL 

Diana taught Dodi the 
meaning of true love (“I 
don’t want anything from 
you except love and love is 
something you can’t buy, 
Dodi. Do yon understand?”) 
I think he got the hang of 
thia bnt Fm not sure ("Til 
whisk you off to my apart- 
ment and make passionate 
love to you.”) Sad circum- 
stance prevented us seeing 
any such thing. 

There was no suggestion 
that their driver was any- 
thing but — nice. 

The budget felt tight to 
the point of ouch. The 
whole film was shot in 
Majorca (“Offered every- 
thing”). Not quite. There 
was, I was glad to see, a 
marked shortage of ampu- 
tees for Diana to comfort in 
Majorca, so the suffering 
were apt to sit on one leg or 
stand sideways. The assis- 
tant location manager, the 
production manager and an 
electrician all doubled as 
reporters. Diana's ward- 
robe was sparse. And a 
door, disturbingly, seemed 
to follow her around. 

Diana’s Memorial Fund 
tried to stop the film — “en- 
tirely inappropriate”. And 
they won’t get a penny. So 
there. Now can we have 
Robert Maxwell: A Tribute 
to the Pensioner’s Friend? 



Mandelson ‘tipped’ for policy 
enforcer role in cabinet shake-up 


Lucy Ward 

Political Correspondent 


S PECULATION about a 
cabinet reshuffle sur- 
faced yesterday amid 
renewed suggestions that 
Tony Blair may announce 
changes shortly after Easter. 

It had been expected that he 
would hold off until June or 
July after Britain ended its 
European presidency. 

Peter Mandelson, the Min- 
ister without Portfolio, is 
thought to have given up his 
quest for a “proper job" in Mr 
Blair's Cabinet amid views 
that reorganisation would see 
him become a an enforcer of 
government strategy. Mr 
Mandelson was understood 
earlier this year to want the 
job of Culture Secretary, but a 
role co-ordinating and driv- 
ing policy seems more likely. 

Harriet Harman, the Social 
Security Secretary, appears 
to have lost her fight to keep 

her inh /lonMifn 


her job, despite allies' insis- 
tence that she had performed 
effectively during and since 


last month’s publication of 
the welfare green paper. 

One minister last night sa id 
there was “feverish" specula- 
tion about an early cabinet 
reshuffle. Mr Mandelson's ex- 
pected move, possibly replac- 
ing David Clark, leading an 
expanded Cabinet Office, 
would “recognise” his pres- 
ent role, the minister said. 

Mr Blair, taking a break in 
Spain with his family before 
travelling to the Middle East 
on Friday, is understood to be 
e xaminin g a document from 
Richard Wilson, the Cabinet 
Secretary, dealing with the 
relationship between Down- 
ing Street and WhitehalL 

Some believe Mr Mandel- 
son may even be the source of 
reshuffle speculation, since 
be is eager to move swiftly to 
a cabinet job. “There may be 
some people playing games 
and encouraging all this,” one 
minister warned. ‘‘The 
reasons for a reshuffle are 
twofold — are individuals un- 
derperforming, or is the Gov- 
ernment as a whole underper- 
forming? i don't think anyone 


believes the Government is 
underperforming, and the 
cabinet names who are ex- 
pected to be moved have 
barely changed in months. - " 

Those expected to be fired 
by Mr Blair are Ms Harman, 
Dr Clark, the Chancellor of 
the Duchy of Lancaster, and 
the Transport Minister Gavin 
Strang. Alistair Darling, the 
Chief Secretary to the Trea- 
sury, is tipped to take over as 
Social Security Secretary. 

Some reports suggest Nick- 
Brown, the Chief Whip, faces 
the axe in favour of Peter Kfl- 
fbyle, a junior minister in the 
Cabinet Office. One source ad- 
mitted it seemed Mr Blair felt 
Mr Brown was “not in control 
of things at the moment”, but 
believed a replacement would 
come via the whips' office. 
Others think 1 removing Mr 
Brown, a dose friend of Gor- 
don Brown, the Chancellor, 
would be seen as reviving ten- 
sions between Nos 10 and 11 
following the biography of the 
Chancellor that said he was 
disappointed at losing the 
Labour leadership contest 

Meanhwfle, the Conserva- 
tive leader, William Hague, 
could move swiftly idler the 
local government elections to 
shake out his top team. 


All going s wimming l y . . . Amy Clare Seccombe in role 


‘Schizophrenic’ student to sue authority 


Blunkett to exhort teachers to 
join higher standards fight 


dare Longrtgg 


A T THE age of 20. Chris- 
tine Downes was enjoy- 
ing art school It was the 
end of the 1950s, she was 
relishing her freedom, shar- 
ing a garret with a friend. “It 
was extraordinary to go from 
being a schoolgirl, having led 
a very sheltered life, into this 
world of artists ... 1 felt free 
at Last,” she said in her flat 
near Birmingham. 

At art school, she had fallen 
in love with a Polish econom- 
ics student and, after an in- 
separable summer, thought 
she woold marry him. But. in 
the next term, at a party, he 
clinked wine glasses with an- 
other girl; Christine saw she 
was being publicly jilted. 

Shattered by the end of the 
relationship she got through 
the academic year, but back 


at her parents' home thing s 
went awry. Now 59, she looks 
back on that time with hor- 
ror. “I couldn’t get emotional 
support from my mother. My 
life was disintegrating. I 
started talking gibberish. My 
mother called the GP, who ar- 
rived with a psychiatrist. - 
They didn't talk to me at all 
only with my mother. Then, 
an ambulance drove up, and 
the proverbial men in white 
coats came to get me. 

“I was thinking, my mother 
couldn't do this to me. They 
said it was a voluntary a dm ls - 
sion, but it wasn't" Highcroft 
hospital was a traditional Vic- 
torian asyltim, huge and 
bleak, surrounded by high 
railings. Christine was put in 
a shabby ward, with six 
women. She was not allowed 
to smoke, or have a bath un- 
less watched by a nurse. 

Unknown to her, Christine 


had been diagnosed schizo- 
phrenic, apparently on the 
strength of information from 
her mother. She was forced to 
undergo el ectr o convulsive 
therapy (ECT) every other 
day. She found these sessions 
so scary and debilitating the 
nurses had to drag her into 
the theatre. "I had to lie on 
the bed, flat They put a red 
rubber gag in my mouth, like 
a bit. The doctors gave me 
pethedine" 

Now Ms Downes has dis- 
covered that the treatment 
was inappropriate and unnec- 
essary. She is not schizo- 
phrenic. Nearly 40 years on, 
doctors have confirmed she 
suffers only mood swings. 
The shock of being ditched by 
the Polish boyfriend probably 
left her with, a nervous break- 
down, but, with care, sbe 
would have recovered. In- 
stead, she has spent a lifetime 


on tranquillisers, hidden by 
parents traumatised by the 
stigma of a mentally 111 
daughter. Her father did 
make her leave the hospital 
when he saw she was down to 
five stone and refusing food. 
A few weeks after that , she 
got work as a b ank clerk. And 
that was that, until she bad to 
take retirement aged 50. 

She says her mother was al- 
ways at her side, making sure 
she had no friendships or 
relationships with men. Her 
medication made her feel 
tired; sbe lost her balance. In 
1989. she was given a reduced 
pension and invalidity bene- 
fit- It was then that her 
mother told her she had been 
diagnosed schizophrenic. “I 
was shattered. I felt guilt, em- 
barrassment It was so awful 
— this stigma.” 

After her parents died in 
1995, Ms Downes moved Into a 


flat with her dachshnnd. 
Schnapps, and registered 
with a new GP. To check her 
invalidity benefit claim, he 
sent her to a psychiatrist She 
found she was suffering just 
mood swings. Another doctor 
said that at the time sbe went 
to psychiatric hospital cases 
like hers were fairly common. 
“Often young ladies who 
didn't conform to parents' 
wishes were Institutionalised.” 

Ms Downes Is se eking legal 
aid to sue the health author- 
ity which institutionalised 
her. In a similar case last 
year, a man who had been 
prescribed tranquillisers for 
years after a misdiagnosis, 
was granted leave to sue a 
health authority. 

After the relief at the new 
diagnosis, Ms Downes felt the 
weight of wasted years. After 
30 years on prescription drugs 
she feels robbed of her life. 


John Carvel 
Education Editor 


D AVID Blunkett, the 
Education and Employ- 
ment Secretary, will 
today enter the lion's den of 
the National Union of Teach- 
ers conference In Blackpool to 
warn leftwing delegates 
against taking any Industrial 
action which might interfere 
with the campaign to raise 
educational standards. 

When he attended three 
years ago as the Opposition's 
education spokesman, he was 
jostled by demonstrators and 
forced to seek refoge with his 
guide dog until order could be 
restored. 

This time he will try to woo 
representatives of the largest 
teaching union with a 
promise to make their life 
easier by Introducing £100 
million worth of the latest in- 


formation technology. 

He will release £100 million 
of Government money for 
wiring up schools to the 
National Grid for Learning, 
which links with a virtual 
teacher centre. 

Mr Blunkett is *icn ex- 
pected to meet teachers’ de- 
mands for a cut in the bureau- 
cratic tasks which take time 
away from providing direct 4 
help to the pupils. 

But his main message is ex- 
pected to be delivered over 
the heads of the delegates to ' 
appeal to all teachers for a 
new partnership in raising 
standards. 

He win tell them to stop 
thinkin g of themselves as vic- 
tims and join the Government 
in a fight for school 
i m provement. 

“No industrial action that 
might damage the standards 
agenda win be acceptable,” he 
will say. The conference yes- 


terday rejected demands from 
leftwing delegates for direct 
action against the Govern- 
ment, but it demand eda delay 
in Mr Blunketfs plans- for im- 
proving literacy until teach- 
ers were better trained. 

The Government wants aD 
primary schools to intro- 
duced a "literacy hour”, 
using techniques of instruc- 
tion laid down by . WhitehalL 
"The literacy framework is 
likely the create unacceptable 
levels of additional workload 
for many teachers and the ex- 
pectation on schools to intro- 
duce the literacy hour from 
September, before most teach- 
ers have received adequate 
training. Is totally unaccept- 
able", the union agreed. 

One teacher said the liter- 
acy guidelines Insulted teach- 
ers’ intelligence and would 
lower standards. * But other 
delegates ; said the literacy 
strategy was helpful-. 
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‘I feel 

stupid, and 

reckless, 
and weak 
for having 
allowed my 
sexuality 
to be 
exposed 

this way, 
but I don’t 
feel any 
shame 
whatsoever 
and neither 
do I think 
I should’ 


George Michael 



North raises head of steam 
on ‘stolen cultural treasure’ 


Martin Wahiwright 


A N outbreak of cul- 
tural Interest in 
returning “‘stolen'* 

treasures to local 
museums has hit the 
English regions. 

The latest target of “El- 
gin Marbles syndrome” Is 
George Stephenson’s cele- 
brated Rocket, bnilt in 
Newcastle upon Tyne for 
services bet w ee n Manches- 
ter and Liverpool. It was 
taken to London in 1862 
and is now in the Science 
Museum in Kensington, 
with only a replica at York 
within relatively easy 
reach of Geordies. 

“We have a unique cul- 
tural heritage here in the 
North-easi,” said Lon Price 
of Newcastle city council, 
which Is to lobby the Cul- 
ture Secretary, Chris 
Smith, to get the side-pis- 
toned four-wheeled locomo- 
tive back borne. 

“It seems ludicrous that 
such significant artefacts 
have been squirreled away 
to London. There are many 
people in the region who 
will never see the Rocket, 
and that's not right.” 

The Rocket effectively 
launched the era of steam 
travel, when its revolu- 
tionary tubular boiler out- 
distanced all rivals at the 
Rainhill trials, near Liver- 
pool. in 1829, winning £500 
for maintaining 1 graph 

Stephenson, born at Wy- 
Lam, near Newcastle, soon 
Increased this to 29mph by 
adding a patent steamjet, 
although Ms triumph at the 
1830 opening of the Man- 
chester to Liverpool rail- 
way was marred when Wil- 
liam Huskisson, President 
of the Board of Trade, 



Give us back our ‘Elgin Marbles’ 


North o a st 

The Rocket from Science 
Museum; Lindisfame Gospels 
from British Library 


East Anglia 


Sutton Hoo Anglo-Saxon ship/ 
ire from Brttis 


burial treasure from British 
Museum; Constable paintings of 
Ms native Suffolk/Essex border 
from Victoria & Albert 


West Country 

Memorabilia of Thomas Hardy’s 
Dorset life from British Library; 
Turner’s Crossing the Brook, 
painted by the Tamar, from Tate 


Midlands 

Original sets of gummed paper 


designed by Rowland HHI. 
Shrewsbury- bom inventor of the 
postage stamp, from British 
Museum; pottery masterpieces 
by Wedgewood of Stoke-on- 
Trent from V&A 


North-west 

Liverpool shipping memorabilia 
from National Mealtime Museum; 
Lakeland climbing archives and 
equipment from Alpine Club 


Yorkshire 

Wakefield man John Harrison’s 
chronometers 1 -4 from Royal 
Observatory, Greenwich; 
Velasquez 1 Rokeby Venus back 
to Rokeby Hall from National 
Gallery 


strayed in front of the 
grand procession of steam 
engines and was killed. 

The campaign joins 
efforts by regional MPs and 
the Bishop of Durham to 
return the 7th century Lin- 
disfarne Gospels to the 
North-east, where they 
were kept until Henry VUI 


purloined them in 1537 . 

Early computers pio- 
neered in Manchester. 
Saxon grave-goods from 
East Anglia and even 
Greenwich’s four chronom- 
eters invented by York- 
s hire m a n John Harrison 
-could be added to the 
“please return” list. 


“National treasures be- 
long to the country, not just 
to London,'* said Fraser 
Kemp. Labour MP for 

Houghton and Washington 
East, who last week intro- 
duced a 10 -minute rule bill 
demanding the gospels’ 
return after a similar ini- 
tiative foiled in the Lords. 

The moves have also been 
backed by museum admin- 
istrators in the regions, 
who argue that London’s 
old superiority in conserva- 
tion and security has been 
eroded by the relocation of 
national museums outside 
the capital. York’s railway 
museum, the National Mu- 
seum of Photography, film 
and Television In Bradford 
and the Royal Armouries Is 
Leeds are among acknowl- 
edged leaders in their 
fields. 

But that could cut both 
ways, according to London 
museum directors, who 
wfi] mak e preserving the 
capital’s treasure trove a 
priority for the new mayor, 
if the referendum next 
month supports constitu- 
tional change. 

Artefacts lost by the capi- 
tal, particularly weaponry 
transferred from the Tower 
of London to Leeds' when 
the Armouries opened two 
years ago. could make a 
general exchange less at- 
tractive for the regions. 

“I don’t see how we could 
give the Rocket proposal 
serious consideration any- 
way,” said Sir Neil Cossena, 
director of the Science Mu- 
seum, whose scepticism is 
shared by the British Li- 
brary. Staff there success- 
folly lobbied peers to sup- 
port their claim that the 
best expertise and security 
for the Lindisfarne Gospels 
remain in London. 


‘Stupid’ 


pop star 


has few 


regrets 


Stuart UHlar 


G EORGE Michael 
has broken his 
silence over bis 
arrest for lewd 
conduct in a Los 
Angeles park with a televi- 
sion interview in which he 
admitted he was gay. ' 

The singer, who was ar- 
rested on Wednesday by 
undercover officers in the 
men’s lavatory of the Will 
Rogers Memorial Park in 
Beverly Hills, apologised to 
his fens, but admitted he got a 
“kick” from the threat of 
being found out and frit no 
shame for the incident. 

His only regret, he fold 
CNN,, was -the. way the truth 
about his homosexuality 
finally emerged. “I want to 
say that I have no problem 
with people knowing I am in a 
relationship with a man right 
now,” -be said. “1 have not 
been in a relationship with a 
woman for almost 10 years.” 

The 34-year-old former 
: Wham! . star added: “I want 
people to know that I have not 
been exposed as a gay man in 
any way that I fieri, any shame 
for. I feel stupid, and reckless, 
and weak for having allowal 
my sexuality to be exposed 
this way, hot I don’t feel any 
Shame whatsoever and nei- 
ther do I think 1 should." 

- Michael admitted it was not 
fife first time he had had sex- 
ual encounters id the park. “1 
have put myself in that posi- 
tion before. I can only apolo- 


gise. I can try to fathom out 
why I did it, to understand 
my own sexuality a bit better 
but ultimately part of me has 
to believe that some of the 
lack was the fact 1 might get 
found. 

Despite the interview, the 
story showed no sign of abat- 
ing yesterday as the News of 
the World carried more 
claims about Michael's sexual 
activities. It published what it 
claimed were pictures of the 
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Singer in foe same, park hunt- 
ing for gay men. 

The pictures were taken 
several months ago by a free- 
lance photographer looking 
for celebrities walking or jog- 
ging. According to the paper, 
the singer spent three hours 
making 15 trips between two 
lavatories — “giving the lie to 
George’s claim that he was 
entrapped by police in a mo- 


Michael’s sexuality has 
long been the subject of spec- 
ulation. During the 20 minute 
interview on Friday. Michael 
insisted that Wham! hits such 
as I*m Your M an an d Last 
Christmas were written dur- 
ing his “straight” period, but 
later solo records such as I 

Want Your Sex contained 
dues that he was gay. “I spent 
the first half of my career 
being accused of being gay 
when I hadn't had anything 
like a gay relationship. In 
fact, I was 27 before that hap- 
pened to me.” 

US prosecutors are to de- 
cide by nest week whether 

charges will be filed. 


Mayall’s wife optimistic 
as comic reported stable 


dare Lobffdgg 


T HE wife of comedian Rik 

Mayall yesterday said she 

was more optimistic- as her 
husband continued to recover 
from serious head- injuries 

after being crushed by a quad 

bike. “We think he is OK,” 
said Barbara MayaB. who has 
been at her husband’s side 
since the accident at their 
Devon home on Thursday. 

MayaH, aged 39, has-been in 
intensive ' care. ' heavily se- 
dated. on the neurological 
Ward of Derrlford hospital, 
Plymouth, since the accident 
Yesterday, the hospital con- 
firmed he was “still stable 
Two of 'Mayall's Comic 
Strip comedy partners, Peter 


Richardson and Adrian Ed- 
mondson, have visited him, 
and fens and friends have 
been ringing in and se ndin g 
flowers. A fflm cwrtamng 
Mayall, Four Men in a Car, 
was screened last night after 
hig familv gave the go-ahead- 

Tbe accident happened 
when Mayafl was driving the 
four-wheel motor bike, 
watched by his three chil- 
dren. It toppled over him on a 
stew slope and he was found 

unconscious. The rescue ser- 
vices flew him to Plymouth. 

Mayall bought the country 
estate last year, as a 
for his family .Famous for nis 
comic role in the BBC senes. 
The Young Ones, he was also 
in The Comic Strip Presents, 
and The New Statesman. 
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Too much 


history and 


not enough 


geography 


Then and now. . . 
Egypt’s President 
Anwar Sadat 
(above, left) 
addresses the 
Knesset on his 
historic 

peacemaking trip 
to Israel in 1977. 
Twenty-one years 
on, an activist 
from Israel’s 
Peace Now 
movement is 
arrested 
yesterday (right) 
after being 
prevented from 
entering Hebron 
to demonstrate 
against 
government- 
funded Passover 
celebrations in a 
city where 500 
Jewish settlers 
live among 
120,000 
Palestinians 


c-Cl 
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Mfsrael at 50 


After half a century of conflict, . 

peace remains elusive, despite 
bold initiatives by Anwar Sadat ^ 
and others. Ian Black, 
continuing the Guardian series, 
examines Israel’s stormy 
relations with its Arab neighbours. 


Hamas murder suspect seized 


David Sharrock 
in Jerusalem 


P ALESTINIAN police 
arrested a leading Is- 
lamist militant sus- 
pected of killing the 
Hamas master bomber Muhi 
al-Din Sharif as friction be- 
tween Yasser Arafat's Pales- 
tinian Authority and the fun- 
damentalists increased at the 
weekend. 

Imad AwadaHah was cap- 
tured at a cafe in the West 
Bank city of Ramallah. “This 
morning we seized Imad Awa- 
daitahj who is accused by h is 
colleagues in the [Hamas] cell 
of killin g Sharif,” said Tayeb 
Abdel-Rahim, a senior aide to 
Mr Arafat who Is heading the 
inquiry into Sharif s death. 

Sharif; who was accused by 
Israel of masterminding a 
string of suicide bombings, 
was found dead beside an ex- 


ploded car in Ramallah two 
weeks ago. 

Mr AwadaHah is suspected 
erf shooting Sharif before an- 
other Hamas member, Ghas- 
san al-Adassi, allegedly 
booby-trapped the car to ex- 
plode three hours later, a Pal- 
estinian official said. 

Mr Adassi is one of several 


The Palestinian Authority 
claims that Sharif was killed 
in an internal Hamas power 
struggle. The group denies 
this, accusing the authority 
of collaborating with Israel 
in Sharifs murder and vow- 
ing revenge on “Zionists 
worldwide". 

In a leaflet faxed to Reuters 


Bank city of Nablus at the 
weekend, calling for attacks 
against IsraeL At the al-Najah 
university masked Hamas 
members were cheered as 
they burned Israeli flags and 
a mock'Israeli bus. 

Elsewhere In the West 
Bank thousands of Israelis in 
T-s h irts and baseball caps 


The Palestinian Authority closed Reuters’ office in 
fiava because rt had published Hamas statements 


members of Hamas’s armed 
wing arrested in.a Palestinian 
crackdown since Shari fs 
death. 

“The security apparatus 
has questioned [Awa da Hah] 
and now we have further 
direct confirmation that Sha- 
rif was shot dead before the 
car exploded,” Mr Abdel-Ra- 
him said. 


news agency in Jerusalem, 
Hamas demanded the release 
of its members and accused 
the authority of using the de- 
tainees to try to “silence" it 
The authority closed down 
Reuters' office in Gaza on Fri- 
day because it had published 
Hamas statements. 

Hundreds of Hamas activ- 
ists demonstrated in the West 


proclaiming “Hebron is 
Ours" filled the streets of the 
divided city yesterday to cele- 
brate the Jewish Passover 
holiday. 

The crowds, mostly right- 
wing Jews, were also mark- 
ing the 30th anniversary of 
their return to Hebron in 
1968, a year after Israel’s cap- 
ture of the West Bank. Sev- 


eral MPs and Chief Rabbi 
Meir Lau attended the cele- 
brations in the city, where 500 
Jewish settlers live among 
120,000 Palestinians. 

'Hebron needs to be in our 
hands," said Abr aham Shara- 
vani. "Our forefathers were 
buried here. How could we 
ever leave such a holy place?" 

Police prevented hundreds 
of Israeli peace activists from 
entering the city to demon- 
strate against the celebra- 
tions, which received govern- 
ment funding. Twenty-one 
members of the Peace Now 
group were arrested. 

Naomi Chazan, an MP from 
the opposition Meretz party, 
called it “a provocation and 
an incitement to have a state- 
sponsored celebration in a 
place that represents every- 
thing that Israel cannot and 
should not stand for”. 


Jumahmidfary, page 8 


I T WAS an electric, un- 
forgettable moment 
when Anwar Sadat ap- 
peared, grave but smil- 
ing. at the door of the 
plane that bad just flown him 
from Cairo to Tel Aviv’s Ben- 
Gurion airport 
Crowds gawped and cam- 
eras whirred and history was 
in the air — a sense that No- 
vember 19 1977 would always 
be remembered as the day the 
great taboo was broken, when 
an Arab leader dared for the 
first time to treat publicly 
with the Jewish state. 

Euphoria reigned as the 
Egyptian president vowed 
“no more war” from the po- 
dium of Israel's parliament, 
the Knesset and Menachem 
Begin, Israel's prime minis- 
ter, paid fhlsome tribute to 

the maw who had shaken the 

Middle East by leading his ar- 
mies across the Suez Canal in 
the war of October 1973. 

“Unbelievable,’’ people 
muttered, as Hebrew news- 
papers appeared with Arabic 
headlines welcoming Sadat 
who is still remembered. In 
the words of a popular Israeli 
song, “with pyramids in his 
eyes and peace in his pipe”. 

Autonomy for the Palestin- 
ians got nowhere slowly, but 
Sadat sent an ambassador to 
Tel Aviv and got back the Si- 
nai desert Four years later be 
was gunned down by funda- 
mentalists who denounced 
him as a traitor. 

As Israelis and Arabs look 
back on a half century of con- 
frontation that has cost thou- 
sands of lives and millions of 
pounds, Sadat’s dramatic 
journey to Jerusalem remains 
the exception to the rule In 
the long search for a just and 
lasting peace. 

No other initiative has 
managed to break down the 
wall of suspicion between the 
two sides because, despite Yit- 
zhak Rabin’s Oslo agreement 
with Yasser Arafat and the 
thrilling moment of their 
handshake bn the White 
House lawn, the core issue — 
a final settlement between Is- 
rael and the Palestinians — 
remains to be resolved. 

Oslo, always flawed and 
now in deep trouble, still mat- 
ters hugely, because it Is the 
only agreement Israel has 
reached with the Palestin- 
ians. the people it dispos- 
sessed in the heat of battle in 
1948. 

From their war of indepen- 
dence until the deal was 
struck in a Norwegian 
country house in August 1993, 
the Israelis secretly tried to 
make peace with Arab states 
while circumventing the Pal- 
estinian issue. At the same 
time Israel worked to weaken 
its enemies by dealing with 
their enemies — Lebanese 
Christians, Syrian Druze. 


Iraqi Kurds, Turks, Ethiopi- 
ans and Iranians. _ 

Oslo reshuffled the strate- 
gic pack: it brought a formal 
peace with Jordan, and Israel 
opened qaasi-diplomatic or 
trade nH” 8 * 011 -* 5 in the Ma- 
ghreb and the Gulf. 

But since the negotiations 
with the Palestinians were 
stalled by the Hamas suicide 
bombings that catapulted Bin- 
yamin Netanyahu to power 
nearly two years ag o, the re 
has been a chilling return to 
mistrust and fear. 

Israel’s new strategic co-op- 
eration with Turkey, its bad 
blood with Egypt, the tension 
with Jordan over the bungled 
Mossad assassination of a 
Hamac leader, the bitter war 
in south Lebanon, and the 
United States-led hard line 
against Iraq have conspired 
to tw afcg the new post-Oslo 
Middle East look depress ingly 
like the bid one. 

Some Israeli military ex- 
perts warn that there could be 
a “war after peace” if Egypt 
reverses Sadat’s bold move 
and returns to the ranks of 
front-line states. And as the 
impasse in the peace process 
continues, the Palestinians 
are signalling that they will 
block Arab moves to normal- 
ise relations with Israel. 


rael is still regarded with dis- 
dain. envy and haired. To 
many ordinary Arabs -it 1 
remains a foreign implant; a 
child of British imperialism- 
sustained today by the US. 
Biblical links and the tragedy 
of the Jews erf Europe have 
never been understood. Any- 
thing that involves Israel Is 
accompanied by elaborate, 
and often ridiculous conspir- 
acy theories. Zionism 

remains a dirty word. 


T HIS all seems a de- 
pressing victory for 
hawks on both 
sides, with Mr Ne- 
tanyahu ridiculing 
the idea that Israel can be a 
fun political and economic 
partner in a region where 
"radical regimes” are devel- 
oping ballistic missiles. 

Even where there are peace 
treaties, reconciliation is al- 
most non-existent Arabs still 
relish their victories over Is- 
rael: Egyptians crossing the 
Suez Canal in 1973, Palestin- 
ians defending Karameh in 
1968 and Beirut in 1982 — 
erasing past humiliations by 
a cunning enemy. 

In most Arab countries Is- 
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USINESS and com- 
munications links - 
between Israel ami 
its neighbours 

have brought some 

progress. But there has been 
no change on the part of Its' 
most implacable Arab enemy, 
Syria, which insists mantra- 
like on foil withdrawal from - 
the Golan Heights and main- 
tains a permafrost of 
hostility. 

Syria is no longer the threat 
it was, but the confrontation 
with Israel still involves the 
trappings of wan espionage, 
terrorism, propaganda and a 
fight that could end in devas- 
tating ^chang es of chemical 
and nuclear warheads. 

A grudging accommodation 
may be possible, but normal 
relations are beyond reach. 
Syria's President Hafez al- 
Assad missed a “historic op- 
portunity" to strike a deal 
.with Rabin before his mur- 
der. the former US secretary 
of state Warren Christopher 
says in next Sunday's final 
episode of the fascinating 
BBC2 documentary series 
The Fifty Years’ War. 

Peace remains elusive, but . 
Israel may not care: 00 per 
cent of the Jewish population 
is native-born and Western- 
oriented and looks more to 
America and Europe than to 
Arabia. Israel's economy is 
stronger than that of any erf its 
neighbours. Its military still 
has easily the upper hand. - 

Yet half a century of experi- 
ence should provide the back- 
drop for change. Israelis 
today have a clearer under- 
standing of their past than 
ever before. Zionism’s famous 
“unseen question’’ of Arabs 
living in the promised land 
has a workable answer. Sadat 
proved in 1977 that big break- 
throughs could occur. The 
brief post-Oslo honeymoon 
showed that barriers could 
comedown. 

Now Israel’s young histori- 
ans no longer describe a 
struggle against overwhelm- 
ing odds and unchanging . 
Arab hostility but offer a 
more nuanced account of 
complex events In ■ a land . 
where there is too much his- 
tory but not enougb geogra- 
phy — and in a region where 
real peace must mean more 
than the absence of war. - 



Street children 
riot over death 


News in brief 


Tehran urges 
‘tranquillity* 


Lucy Hannan In Nairobi 


A BATTLE between street 
children and private se- 
curity guards in Nai- 
robi left two people dead and 
63 needing hospital treatment 
at the weekend. 

The police said t h at one 
child and one guard died. 
Nine other people, including 
young boys, were admitted to 
the government-run Kenya tta 
Hospital with broken limbs, 
head injuries and deep cuts. 

Friday night’s fight was 
triggered by the death of a 
street child in a hit-and-run 
accident — Involving, say 
some witnesses, one of the se- 
curity companies. Gangs' of 
children threw stones at 
motorists and shops in the 
city centre until they were 
confronted by guards pri- 
vately employed to protect 
premises. 

The guard who died was 
cornered by a gang of about 
100 who stoned him to death 
— a scene of “mob justice” 
now familiar in the streets 
ami «imr« of the city. The 
guards avenged the death by 
attacking street children 
sleeping on the pavements 
and in rubbish dumps. 


Hospital sources said the 
majority of casualties were 
children but that guards, 
transported in company vehi- 
cles, were the first to arrive. 
The injured children made 
their way to hospital on foot, 
were brought by police or 
taken by friends, either car- 
ried or pushed in handcarts. 

A nurse said the scene was 
“chaotic”. Many of the chil- 
dren sniffed glue and drank 
home-made spirits as they lay 
in casualty. The number of 
SUCh children in Nairobi hafi 
leapt to about 60,000. They in- 
clude young armed adults 
who lead underworld gan gs. 

Yesterday the police began 
taking some of the treated 
children to the central police 
station to be Interviewed. 

The city’s demoralised and 
poorly paid police force is 
finding it increasingly diffi- 
cult to contain riots and 
fights, and relies on the many 
private security companies. 
Most of them are set up by 
retired policemen and army 
officers, some of whom 
receive training in South Af- 
rica. The guards are armed 
with sticks, machetes and 
whips. A manager of one big 
firm said the police turned a 
blind eye to their use of guns- 


The Iranian government has 
urged students to call off a 
demonstration tomorrow in 
support of Tehran’s mayor, to 
“safeguard social tranquil- 
lity”, Iranian television 
reported. 

The mayor, Gholamb ossein 
Karbaschi, a figure-head for 
the country's reformers, was 
detained a week ago In the 
capital on corruption charges. 
His trial is expected later this 
mnnth. — AP. 


em Sri T-anltan city of J afflna 
yesterday, killing at least one 
person and wounding 19, the 
army said. Government troops 
recaptured Jafflna from the 
Liberation Tigers of Tamil Ee- 
lam in 1995. — Reuters. 


Pilfering pigeons raffle gem mine 


Alex Duval Smith 
In Johannesburg 


Rwanda attack 

Twenty-four people died in an 
attack on a village In the Gi- 
| tarama district of central 
Rwanda at the weekend, the 
independent Rwanda News 
Agency reported. The attack 
brings to 125 the number erf 
people who have died in a 
spate of attacks since Tues- 
day. — Reuters. 

Volcano trip 

Italian firefighters rescued a 
Belgian tourist yesterday 
after he fall 65ft into the 
active crater of- Mount Vesu- 
vius, the news agency Ansa 
reported. He was treated for 
head wounds and a suspected 
broken foot — AP. 


French rail truce 

French cauliflower farmers 
who blocked railway lines in 
Brittany for two days in pro- 
test at falling produce prices 
announced an Easter truce 
yesterday, temporarily call- 
ing off their protests. But they 
threatened renewed action 
this week if their demands for 
additional state subsidies 
were not met — Reuters. 


S OUTH AFRICAN pigeon 
fanciers are in a flap 
over a mining compa- 
ny’s threat to shoot their 
birds on sight after one was 
apprehended at take-off with 
three diamonds strapped to 
its feet 

Alexkor, the state-owned 
mining company in Alexan- 
der Bay, near the border with 
Namibia, claims it is losing 
up to 20 per cent of Its produc- 
tion to racing pigeons who 
enter the mine in workers' 


Malaysian fires 

Malaysia, hit hard by a water 
shortage in the capital Kuala 
Lumpur, is now struggling 
to deal with fires breaking out 
In many parts of the country 
because of drought officials 
and news reports said yester- 
day. AH 8,000 of the country’s 
firefighters have had their 
holidays cancelled until 
weather conditions im- 
prove. — Reuters. 


lunch boxes and leave by air . 

But Koos Coetzee, chair- 
man of the Alexander Bay Pi- 
geon Club, said the birds — 
trained to return to their 
coops with the booty — 
should not pay the price for 
human greed. 

"The problem Is not with 
the pigeons. If the mine did 
its work and stopped people 
smugg lin g pigeons into the 
mine then there would not be 
a problem.” he said. 

Last year the club co-oper- 
ated with an undercover 
police investigation that dis- 
mantled a ring whose three 
pigeons were believed to have 


smuggled 25 carats of dia - 1 
monds, worth £ 11 , 000 . out of 
the mine. 

Thian Combrinck, the chief 
executive of Alexkor, admit- 
ted that shooting the pigeons 
was a last resort. “It is part of 
a wider strategy to tighten se- 
curity. As a start, we have 
taken a decision to recom- 
mend to the board that it 
should outlaw pigeons in Al- 
exander Bay,” he said. 

Executives of the company, 
which owns the town. m*Ae 
the recommendation after an 
embarrassing incident last 
month. As members of the 
parliament's public enter- 


prises committee toured Alex- 
kor, security officers nabbed 
a pigeon carrying three uncut 
diamonds. This prompted the 
committee chairman, Mandla 
Msomi, to propose a law 
allowing mining ram p an leg 
to shoot pigeons on sight. - ■ 
The police say pigeons have 
been used for many years to 
smuggle gold and diamonds to 
Namibia. Bat they believe 
that in the past four years, in. 
which more than 50.000 in the 
mi n i n g industry have been 
paid off, more workers have 
fancied supplementing their 
incomes by keeping feathered 
friends. 


Mandela feels a sting in the tail 


Al«r Duval Sndth 
to Johannesburg 


Jaffna blast 


A grenade was thrown Into a 
crowded market in the north- 


Mum to rescue 

A prisoner was on the run 
from a high “Security jail near 
Miami yesterday after his 58- 
year-old mother and several 
of his friends drove a stolen 
truck through file prison's 
fence and opened fire on 
guards. — Reuters 1 . 


E VEN bees in the new 
Sontfa Africa have land 
rights. Nelson Man- 
dela proved it at the week- 
end by halHng plans to 
resettle a swarm which at- 
tacked him in the bathroom 
of his country house. 

“The police wanted to 
remove them bat I said no, 
they are perfectly entitled 


to select their own home," 
said the 79-year-old presi- 
dent. who told the Sunday 
Independent that he had 
been stung “four or 'five 
times” on the stomach and 
‘‘also in. parts I can’t 
mention”. 

The bees apparently 
s ettle d several months ago 
outside the bathroom win- 
dow of the president’s 
weekend home in Qnnu, in 
the former Transkei tribal 
homeland. But they waited 


until Saturday to attack, 
and did so just as Mr Man- 
dela was getting out of the 
bath with the intention of 
i splashing himself with 
cologne. 

The president, who herd- 
l ed cattle as a boy, said that 
he heard buzzing and knew 
that the best tactic was to 
stand absolutely s till. But 

he panicked and reached 

for insect spray. 

“Then they launched a 
counter-attack," the news- 


paper quoted Ww as say- 
tog. “I bad to flee.” 

Saturday's incident was 
at least the second time Mr 
Mandela has come a crop- 
per with bees. He told the 
newspaper that, as a 'shep- 
herd boy, he once robbed 
an underground hive and 
took the honey to his 
tillage. 

But he was scolded by the 
village elders because the 
hive was on a tribal burial 

site. 
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WORLD NEWS 7 


■K jb ^waras reconciliation at their first high-level talks in four years 

Move to reunite millions 


N orth Korean 
negotiators hold- 

Mks with the 
rival South agreed 
yesterday to dis- 
cuss allowing the millions of 
fenuhes separated since the 
J^SSKorean war to hold 

Progress in the erst high- 
level contact between the two 
Roreas m four years followed 
f, “ton* messa 8e by the South 
pat large-scale aid to its fam- 
ine-stricken neighbour de- 
pended on concessions 
The talks, which began on 
Saturday in Beijing, moved to 
a working level to discuss 
Camily reunions, along with 
Southern proposals to ex- 
change envoys and reopen 
liaison offices in the border 
truce village of PamnunJom. 
Also on the agenda was the 


tapleznentation of the 1991 
Agreement to pursue 
P^aceftil reunification. 

__??? Korean Peninsula is 
nS2 ** T ^ zor wire and mine- 
flgds under the terms of the 
1 armistice, which left 
North and South technically 
at war. Time is running out 
*° r “any ageing Koreans 

t»rder relatJVeS across the 
North Korean delegates 
«nerging after almost two 
tours of working talks said 
the negotiations would resume 
on Monday. "There is stffl 
quite a distance between the 
two sides,” the chief delega te 
Jon Kum-choi, said. 

Soup Korea’s chief negotia- 
tor, the vice-minister for 
national unification Jeong Se- 
hyun, said earlier that he was 
meither optimistic nor pessi- 
mistic” about the outcome. 

He welcomed the working- 
level talks as “a sign of North 



The North’s Jon 
Kum-chol: ‘There 
is still quite a 
distance between 
the two sides’ 


Korean willingness to resolve 
many Issues". 

Meanwhile the head of the 
World Food Programme said 
that six in 10 North Korean 
children were now born 
underweight, and three of 
those six died. 

"All one has to do Is to see 
skeletal children in the hospi- 
tals to know that this not only 
is the state of some of the chil- 


dren. but that they reflect the 
state of their families and 
their mothers and fathers," 
Catherine Bertlni told a news 
conference in Beijing after a 
visit to North Korea. 

Yet, Ms Bertini said, the 
World Food Programme and 
Pyongyang were wran g lin g 
over monitoring aid. She said 
her organisation had threat- 
ened to cut back relief deliv- 


eries after the authorities 
barred its inspectors from 50 
of the country’s 210 counties, 
where it said there were sen- 
sitive militar y installations. 

Pyongyang had now agreed 
to let monitors into the areas 
within 30 days, she said. 

Ear lier, the humanitarian 
group MSdeclns sans Fron- 
tieres issued a report saying 
that army and government 
officials were stealing relief 
supplies, and only a hare 
minimum was getting 
through to the sick and dying. 

The report, based on inter- 
views with North Korean 
refugees and Chinese travel- 
lers. spoke of cannibalism 
among North Korea’s desper- 
ate population of 23 million. 

Pyongyang sought the cur- 
rent Bering talks to ask for as 
much as 200,000 tonnes of fer- 
tiliser. Three years of floods 
and drought have exacer- 
bated the damage caused by 


disastrous policies of collec- 
tivised fa rming The soil is 
exhausted, and Seoul is the 
North’s best hope for techni- 
cal aid to wean the country off 
overseas food handouts. 

The talks are the first high- 
level contact between North 
and South Korea since the 
'death of Pyongyang’s "Great 

Leader", Kim Itsung, to 1994. 

On Saturday the South said 
it was willin g to donate fertil- 
iser, seeds, pesticides, equip- 
ment and food. It also offered 
investments and promised to 
go ahead with, the supply of 
light-water nuclear reactors 
pledged under a 1994 deal de- 
signed to remove the threat of 
the North developing nuclear 
weapons. 

But Southern negotiators 
m a d e it dear that Seoul de- 
manded concessions, particu- 
larly since its own economy Is 
suffering in the Asian finan- 
cial crisis. — Reuters. 


Fishy 

tales 

and 


strange 

Lenten 

repasts 


Latin America’s 
Eastertime 
traditions sanction 
the hunting and 
eating of reptiles 
and rodents -even 
though they are 
endangered 
species. 

Jane Knight in 
Caracas and 
Jeremy Lennard in 
Bogota report 



Hrumm, dinner: A capybara with her young - the world's largest rodent is considered an Eastertime delicacy in Venezuela photograph; arne dhjeht 


E ASTER week is not a 
good time to be the 
world's largest rodent. 
For the capybara — a snub- 
nosed animal that weighs 
an average 77-881b and 
looks like a giant gnlnea 
pig — the annual festivities 
signify the cooking-pot: 

Venezuela’s predomi- 
nantly Catholic population, 
which, gives up meat for 
fish doting Holy Week, jus- 
tifies eating capybara. be- 
cause of the slightly fishy 
flavour of die salted meat. 
And the capybara is just one 
of a number of species — in- 
cluding alligator, turtle and 
iguana, and their eggs — 
that suffer from Latin 
America’s dietary piety- at 
this fime of the year. 


Demand for the rodent Is 
so high that the environ- 
ment ministry allows con- 
trolled hunting before Eas- 
ter. This year about 7,000 
will be legally killed. An- 
other 10,000 will be im- 
ported from neighbouring 
Colombia. 

“There is a rush of de- 
mand that will see about 
170,000 kilograms [167 tons] 
of the meat eaten' this 
week,” said a ministry 
spokeswoman. 

“The Church accepts the 
consumption of capybara 
meat as a valid alternative 
at Easter.” 

It was not known how 
many capybara there were 
— they Hve in herds, never 
straying far from water — 


hot licences were only 
given In areas where the 
pop ulati on bad increased. 

Even the ministry admits 
that poaching is a problem 
and the Audabon Society 
environmental group said 
the capybara population 
was diminishing at an 
alarming rate. 

Capybara is expensive — 
at $11.50 a kilogram (£3.11 
a pound) more than double 
the price of some fish — bnt 
for some, the chance to eat 
meat during Easter makes 
that a small price to pay. 

In a handful of Caracas 
eateries, requests for capy- 
bara invite suspicious 
looks and whispered con- 
sultations. In the El Rey 
Chico bar down a side 


street from one of the main 
boulevards, a ' waiter 
finally admitting selling 
the dish. 

“Sometimes we sell It le- 
gally, but mostly it's ille- 
gally because of difficulties 
getting it,” he confided 
with a wink. “We get it 
year round.” 


I N NEIGHBOURING Co- 
lombia, the ministry of 
environment estimates 
that more than 150,000 alli- 
gators, turtles and iguanas 
— many of them endan- 
gered species — have died 
this year, despite a cam- 
paign of publicity and 
policing. 

Habitats are also de- 
stroyed as hunters slash or 


bum tropical swamplands 
to drive out their prey. 

Reptile eggs are best 
eaten before they are laid. 
In many cases animals are 
cut open to remove them 
from the womb. The eggs 
are then cooked in salt 
water and left to dry before 
being sold for between 2 Op 
and £1 each. 

Officials have seized 
more than 15.000 eggs at 
street markets in major 
towns and cities. 

“We are trying all we can 
to draw the public’s atten- 
tion to this,” said the envi- 
ronment minister, Eduardo 
Verano de la Rosa. 

“They have to under- 
stand they are decimating 
our wildlife.” 


In addition to their di- 
etary preferences, Easter 
week pilgrims are also res- 
ponsible for telling the rare 
wax pahn — the tallest palm 
in the world and Colombia's 
national tree — . for Palm 
Sunday celebrations. 

• Police fired rubber bul- 
lets at a group In southern 
Brazil engaged in the local 
Easter practice of ox- bait- 
ing. a traditional spectacle 
now classed as a crime ex- 
cept in special areas. 

An ox is released into the 
streets, then chased and 
provoked until it collapses 
from exhaustion. The ani- 
mal is then ritually slaugh- 
tered. Eleven people were 

arrested and released after 

pairing a fine. — Reuters. 


News in brief 


Khmer Rouge ‘killed’ 
kidnapped Briton 


CHRISTOPHER Howes, the Briton kidnapped by the Khmer 
Rouge to Cambodia to March 1996. was shot dead along with his 
interpreter shortly after their abduction near Angkor Wat, 
Time magazine reported yesterday. It quoted two disaffected 
leaders of the group. 

. Qaesaid; 'Howes . . . was taken out toafield and shot to the 
back by a man named Bao on the orders of a dose aide to Pol 
Pot it was suggested that Howes, who cleared unexploded 
land mines, had been killed because Pol Pot disliked foreign 

involvement in Cambodia. — Reuters, Washington. 


US aiding drug lord’s doctor 


TOE United States has given refuge to a doctor involved in a 
botch ed plastic surgery operation on a Mexican drug lord who ■ 
later died, the Washington Post reported at the weekend. Officials 
confirmed to the paper that Pedro Rincon arrived in November 
and was placed under the witness protection programme. The 
drng baron. Amado Carrillo Puentes, died in July. 

Two other doctors involved in the operation had been tortured 
and Killed in Mexico, the Post said. — Reuters. Washington. 


Algeria eases abortion rules 


ALGERIA’S highest religious body, the supreme Islamic council, 
has ruled that women who have been raped by “terrorists" can 
have their pregnancy terminated, A1 Khabar, the country’s infLu- 
ennal Arabic-Ianguage newspaper, said yesterday. 

The religious edict excluded term illations in "extreme cases", a 
reference to occasions when the procedure might be a risk to the 
woman’s health. — Reuters. Paris. 


Colombian rebels urge union 


COL OMBIA'S largest rebel movement urged all “revolutionary” 
forces to unite and fight US meddling in the country's internal 
affairs. The call by the Revolutionary Armed Forces of Colombia 
(FARC) was directed at the smaller National Liberation Army 
(ELN), which last weds announced the death of its supreme 
commander, Spanish-born rebel priest Manuel Perez. 

• Flans by the FARC, ELN and the Maoist-Inspired People’s 
Liberation Army to set up a joint command in the late 1980s failed 
because of political and tactical disputes. But some defence 
experts believe that Perez’s replacement by hardliner Nicolas 
Rodriguez could pave the way for greater coordination between 
the groups. — Reuters. Bogota. 


Libya ‘to help solve bombing’ 


TRIPOLI has agreed to let Germany question Libyan agents about 
the bombing ofa Berlin disco in 1966 in which two US servicemen 
and a Turkish woman were killed, Der Spiegel reported at the 
weekend. Without citing a source, it s tud emissari es from the 
Libyan leader, Muammar Gadafy, had assured Germany ofUb- 
ya’s "readiness with respect to solving the crime”. 

German prosecutors have tried to implicate Libya in the 
on the disco, which also injured 230 people. The then US president. 
Ronald Reagan, accused Colonel Gadafy of ordering the bombing, 
and retaliated with air strikes on Libya. — AP, Hamburg. 


Tanzanian miners feared dead 


SOME 90 miners are feared dead in northern Tanzania after flash 
floods caused pits to collapse, the state-owned Sunday News 
reported. It said the accident happened ala mine to the town of 
Mbuguni, 25 miles south-east of the farming town of Arusha. 

Miners were trapped as deep as LOQOft below the surface after 
the collapse of 14 pits, mined for Tanzanite. a semi-precious stone 
unique to Tanzania. — Reuters. DarEs Salaam. 


Some enchanted isle 


FOR SALE: a South Pacific island with small airstrip and no 
neighbours. Available immediately. Asking price: (47 million. 

Palmy ra atoll, an uninhabited 13 square-mile Island about LQ00 
miles south of Hawaii, has been put on the market by tbe Fullard- 
Leo family of Honolulu, who bought it in 1922. The estate agents 
said pr elim inar y discussions bad been held with representatives 
ofBm Gates, chairman of Microsoft. —AP. Honolulu. 


Pupils held for bomb plot 


TWO 15-year-aid boys have been arrested on suspicion of threat- 
ening to bomb their Oklahoma schcx>l in an attempt to kill a 
teacher. Jefferson County’s district attorney, Gene Christian, 
said. Police were alerted after pupils at Ryan high school found a 
computer message discussing plans to bomb the school They 
found black gunpowder, a paintball cartridge and al uminium 
arrow shafts in one of tbe boys’ bedrooms. — AP. Ryan. 


China’s Catholics keep faith 


Zapatista town council 
broken up by soldiers 


PM Oumovt In Mexico CRy 



I EXICAN authorities 
to the. southern state 
of Chiapas have dis- 
mantled the latest pro- 
Zapatista "autonomous mu- 
nicipality” in a predawn raid 
involving h u nd reds of police 
and soldiers. Nine Mexicans 
. — inrf-nHiwg community lead- 
ers and a university professor 
—.and 12 -foreign observers 
were attested daring the op- 
eration cm Saturday. 

The “Ricardo Flores Ma- 
gon” municipality, named 
after a prominent opponent of 
the 'turn^rf-the^ientary dicta- 
tor Forfirio Dlaz^was estab- 
lished only tiie day earlier in 
Taniperia, which officially be- 
longs to the municipality of 
Ocostogo. 

It was the 32nd autonomous 
local authority set up by civil- 
ian supporters of the EZLN 
guerrillas since late 1994. Hie 


and provocative, and the gov- 
ernor of Chiapas. Roberto At 
bores GuillSn, did not - role 
out similar moves ag a ins t 
other communities. - ’ 
Claiming that he did not 
wish to create a climate or 
confrontation, the governor 
none the less declared that he 
would “definitely tot allow 


any group to violate the legal 
framework of Chiapas". 

Non-governmental organi- 
sations to the state said the 
mid had been carried out 
without warrants and that the 
outside observers had been 
threatened with death. 

"A building to the centre of 
the community was burned 
and destroyed by PRI [ruling 
party] supporters from the 
community with the backing 


Government tactics 
consisted of 
‘piittingoutfiresby 
pouring on petrol’ 


of police," said the Fray Bar- 
toLom&.de las Casas human 

ri gSS P WoV aWe z. Ro . 

balcaba of the Metropolitan 

University to Mexico City 
was beaten by the police who 
arrested him, the organisa- 
tion said. ft.wvim. 

The Mexican and foreign 
detainees were said to have 
• frwn held incommunicado for 

several hours, and the for- 
eigners were refusing to 
answer questions, until given 
access to a lawyer.' 


Tbe diocese of San Cristobal 
expressed concern, “above all 
at the disproportionate scale of 
the operation". 

Its s pqfrgcmfln, F ath er Goil- 
zalo Ituarte, pointed out there 
had not been an operation on 
this scale “to arrest those 
who have been committing 
murders in Chiapas” for 
some time — a reference to 
paramilitar y groups SUCfa as 
the one involved In the pre- 
Christmas Acteal massacre of 
pro-Zapatista peasants. 

Two years ago the govern- 
ment and the EZLN signed an 
a grpwnunt sanctioning the es- 
tablishment of new munici- 
palities, in accordance with 
indige nous traditions. 

But the government is only 
now seeking to translate tbe 
indigenous rights agreement 
into law, and the Zapatistas — 
who suspended peace talks on 
the grounds of gove rnment 
non-compliance — say the bill 

does not reflect what was 


Javier Elorrlaga, leader of 
the civilian Zapatista 
National Liberation Front, 
said the Taniperia operation 
was part of a confrontational 
government plan. 

The government’s tactics, 
he said, consisted of “patting 
out fires by pouring on 
petrol’*. 


‘Pig of an Office’ 
sparks feng shui 
fears in Taiwan’s 
agriculture chief 


T AIWAN’S agriculture 
chief has reportedly fol- 
lowed the advice of a feng 
shui expert in an effort to 
ward off pig tWcojKg and a 

host of other misfortunes. 

Feng Cho-kuai, chairman 
of the government's agri- 
culture council, will move 
to the top floor of the coun- 
cil’s 10-storey building to 
protect himself from tbe 
bad luck that has plagued 
his predecessors, the China 
Times Express said. 

Feng shui — the ancient 
art of positioning buildings 
and furniture to bring good 
luck —is followed avidly in 
many Aslan countries. ' 
The change is to cost tax- 
payers about £90,000, ac-* 
cording to the newspaper. 

The feng shni master 
blamed the office’s location 
for the fact that Mr Peng’s 
three predecessors were 
farced out of office early. 

The last chairman 
resigned after an outbreak 
of hoof-and-mouth disease, 
the first to hit Taiwan in 88 
years, led to the slaughter 
of 3 million pigs. 

Their track record has 
convinced Mr Peng to leave 
the second-floor office, 
which sits above a corridor 
and “lacks solid support 
from below. — AP- 


Revolt threat 
to Paris mayor 


Paul Webster In Paris 


I N A direct challenge to 
Jacques Chirac, rightwing 
Paris city councillors have 
demanded the resignation of 
Jean TIberi, the Gaullist he 
picked as mayor when he 
gave up tbe job on hie election 
to the presidency in 1995. 

The Gaullist former culture 
minister Jacques Toubon, 
who wants the mayor's job as 
a stepping stone for a presi- 
dential challenge to 2002, said 
Mr TIberi was anti-demo- 
cratic. “I refose to accept Mr 
Tiberi as master of the city,” 
he said yesterday, comment- 
ing on last week's sacking of 
12 Gaullist and centre-right 
assistant mayors who wanted 
Mr Tiberi to stand down. 

The row is symptomatic of 
a national split in the Gaullist 
party, sparked by the presi- 
dent's blunder in calling an 
early general election last 
year which resulted in a 
Socialist-led government. Mr 
Tlheri’s position as one of the 
most powerful executive 
office holders in the country 
is based almost solely on his 
loyalty to Mr Chirac and he is 
considered too weak to put 
down the revolt without pres- 
idential backing. 

The president, who has al- 


ways feared that Paris could 
become a counterweight to 
his own authority, may try to 
save face by asking the Gaull- 
ist former prime minister 
Edouard Balladur to become 
mayor. In an attempt to 
reunite foe factions. But Mr 
Balladur, who opposed Mr 
Chirac In the 1995 presiden- 
tial race, Is waiting until a 
meeting of Mr Toubon's sup- 
porters tomorrow when they 
will decide on fixture strategy. 

Mr Toubon was angry when 
MT Chirac chose Mr Tfberi. 
His confidence has been 
revived by the erosion of 
Gaullist power which began 
when the 1995 municipal elec-, 
tions ended the right's near, 
monopoly of control in the 
capital The right lost heavily 

in the Paris area in last year's 

general election and last 
month’s regional poll, which 
caused a new slide in Mr 
Chirac’s popularity rating- 

Most rightwing councillors 
now fear that the city will fall 
to the left in the 2001 local 
elections, reducing the nghrs 
prospects to foe 3002 presi- 
dential and general elections. 
Public confidence in the 
mayor has been shaken by 

corruption investigations dat- 
ing back to Mr Chirac’s term 
as the capital’s first elected 
mayor in 1977. 



A newly baptised Chinese Catholic family attends an 
Easter mass at Shanghai's St Ignatius Cathedral, restored 
after being damaged during the Cultural Revolution. 
China's state-sanctioned Catholic Church has no ties to 
the Vatican. In Rome, meanwhile, 150,000 people attended 
a m gss celebrated cm the steps of St Peter’s by a tired- 
looking Pope who at one point appeared almost to lose his 
balance photograph: Andrew wong 


Volcano clue can’t be ducked 


A THEORY that people arrived in New Zealand 2.000 years ago — 
1,000 years earlier than previously believed — has received a 
fillip . New Zealand’s Dominion newspaper reported at the week- 
end. Radiocarbon dating of duck bones entombed to volcanic ash 
almo st perfectly matched the date of the eruption — 2S2 AD. 

It Is the best evidence so far of the accuracy tfcarbon-dattog of 
small animal bones. Critics of Richard Haldaways theory that 
rate boxes carbon-dated as 2,000 years old prove that rats — and 
people— arrived that long ago argued that carbon dattogwas not 
reliable in such cases. — AP. Wellington. 





Kohl knows that for the first 
time he has met his match, 
the Christian Democrats give a 
plausible impression of running 
scared in the face of the 
Schroder bandwagon. 

Profiling Germany's next leader? 
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Jerusalem Diary 


David Sharrock 


H OLY Week in Jerusa- 
lem. Holy, Schmoly. 
Have yon been up to 
the Garden of Gethsemane 
lately? Do yon have any 
idea of just bow noisy it gets 
op there at Easter? Aside 
from every flavour of Chris- 
tian under the sun singing 
Te Dennis. Gregorian 
chants and happy-clappy 
Pve-got-a-tambourtne-and- 
r m-gonna-nse-it numbers, 
there are the Israeli police- 
men adding their shekel’s 
worth. “Don’t cross that 
road yet, get back! Get 
back r* they scream through 
megaphones at senior citi- 
zens. Since they’re scream- 
ing it in one of the world’s 
minority languages, very 
few pilgrims understand 
until it's too late . . . and 
they're almost under the 
bonnet of a Mercedes driven 
by a man in a fearsome 
hurry to get home for the 
Muslim feast ofEid al- 
Adha. 

Okay, so yon make it to 
the Garden of Gethsemane 
in one piece and the vicar 
asks for a few moments' 
silence to contemplate the 
agony of Jesus that night 
after the Last Supper. And 
just when you begin to dis- 
cern the beauty of the 
gilded Dome of the Rock 
through the garden’s an- 
cient olive trees, a dozen 
mosques in the neighbour- 
hood start np their mega- 
phones and begin wailing 
“Alahu Akbar!" — God is 
great The Christians, 
meanwhile, are being urged 
by the vicar to shout “Jesus 
is Lord!’’, so there’s a kind 
of unfriendly singing com- 
petition echoing across the 
royal bine sky. 

Good Friday dawns, the 

pil grims an * mtH mlting 

their information sheets, 
trying to sort out their “Lit- 
urgy of the Lord’s Passion” 
from their “Adoration of 
the Cross”, “Way of the 
Cross” and “Calvary”. The 
times for all these events 
are printed in neat booklets, 
but nowhere Is it written 
that the Holy Sepulchre 
works on its own time-zone, 
because the various sects 
which run the church 
couldn’t agree between 
themselves on switching to 
summer time; from spring 
until autumn it is an hour 
behind the rest of the city. 

E ntering the Holy 
Sepulchre for the first 
time is a bitter disap- 
pointment to many Chris- 
tians. As Father Jerome 
Murphy-O’Connor puts it in 
his magisterial archeologi- 
cal guide to the Holy Land, 
“One looks for numinous 
light, but it is dark and 
cramped. One hopes for 
peace but the ear Is assailed 
by a cacophony of warring' 
chants. One desires holi- 
ness, only to encounter a 
jealous possessiveness . . . 
The frailty of humanity is 
nowhere more apparent 
than here.” 

The slab where the body 
of Jesus is said to have been 
laid is almost lost beneath a 
mass of weeping Russian 
women, wiping dozens of 
new handkerchiefs on its 
smooth surface in the work 
of creating Instant holy 
relics. “Merde, U marche 
pas,*' a French woman 
swears at her camera. A pi- 
geon roasting in the vaulted 
wiling takes flight and 
craps on the shoulder of a 
Korean man. Some monks 
carrying a wooden cross 
Queue-Jump at the tomb 
monument, once famously 
described as “a hideous 
kiosk” and now supported 
by a grid of steel beams and 
bars. 

“Nobody said it was going 
to be easy, what with all the 
pushing and shoving, but 1 
Just say remember what it 
must have been like for 
Jesus," says Ray, from Ala- 
bama . “I’ve had a wonder- 
ful spiritual experience 
here this week.” Perhaps 
Ray had made his way up to 
the Holy Sepulchre’s roof, 
where the Ethiopians live in 
mud huts. Forced by the 
Copts out of the main build- 
ing, these dignified, tall and 
slender monks have created 
the atmosphere of contem- 
plation. that is lacking else- 
where in the central shrine 
of Christendom. 
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This opportunity for peace must 
not be lost through violence 



T WO weeks ago yesterday 
I attended the ftmeral of 
Cyril Stewart, a recedQy 
retired RUC officer, at my 
local Presbyterian congrega- 
tion in Armagh City. He had 
been murdered by republican 
terrorists while late-night 
shopping with his wile. He 
was the second-last person to 
be killed by terrorism in Ul- 
ster before the Agreement 
After one of the busiest weeks 
in neatly 35 years In elected 
politics, 1 was encouraged by 
the words of thanks and sup- 
port from members of the 
congregation. 

hi the long days and nights 
holed up in Castle Buildings, 
Stormont, there was not time 
to consult with constituents or 
many party officials. Instead 
instinct came into play. Would 
the unionist community, 
driven for years to say “No", 
make the break? When the 
final document arrived, all 
those years representing a ma- 
ligned community came into 
play. Exhausted as I was, I had 
to discern the wood from the 
trees. Was it the right package 
for me, and would the people 
who elected me buy it? 

There was much in the doc- 
ument which I knew I could 
denounce. If our team had de- 
cided to reject the document 


we could have walked out to 
cheers from many unionists. 
On the other hand, I knew I 
would have been isolated at 
Westminster, lecturing the 
deaf. Unionism would have 
been more marginalised than 
ever. When the new Agree- 
ment is put to the House of 
Commons, I fully expect every 
single Labour, Conservative 
and Liberal Democrat MF to 
back it. 1 would not have seen 
Ulster’s unionist community 


accepted back into the British 
mainstream in my lifetime. 

When the Anglo-Irish Agree- 
ment passed through the 
House a couple of dozen Con- 
servatives voted with the 
Unionists against it Frankly, 
the Idea that it was going to be 
rescinded through persuasion 
and pressure at Westminster, 
rather than through negotia- 
tion, was looking increasingly 
like self-delusion. Margaret 
Thatcher had the humility to 
admit she should never have 
signed it over the heads of the 
majority in Northern Ireland 
but in a House with such a 
crushing Labour majority, 
that is little comfort 
The Anglo-Irish Agreement 
finally fell on Good Friday. 
The days when another state 
undemocratically acted as a 
proxy for a group of citizens in 
the United Kingdom are over. 
But as Peter Robinson MP, of 
km Paisley’s auti-Agreement 
DUP, admitted, the Anglo-Irish 
Agreement was never going to 
simply die unless moderate 
nationalists could be con- 
vinced that there was an alter- 
native which satisfied them 
while meeting unionism's 
democratic concerns. 

D AVID Trimble and our 
team succeeded in nego- 
tiating away the most 
insupportable nationalist ele- 
ments of the original draft 
which I could not have sup- 
ported with a 40ft pole. These 
had found their way In by the 
IRA threatening the Dublin 
Government to break its cease- 
fire unless the Agreement con- 
tained a mechanism to invei- 
gle Northern Ireland into a 32- 
county Republic. That 

mpr_hanl-«an has gone and ran 

be seen to have gone. I urge 


sceptical unionists to compare 
John Major’s Framework Doc- 
uments with the new 
Agreement. 

In its {dace is a commitment 
on tbe part of unionism to set 
up feasibility studies to con- 
sider the merits of cross-fron- 
tier and all-Ireland implemen- 
tation bodies in 12 specific 
areas. They 'are not revolu- 
tionary. An all-Ireland canal 
management authority does 
not represent a significant 
threat to my citizenship and, 
besides, a unionist would be 
present at every North/South 
meeting carrying a veto. After 
all, I was a Minister in the aid 
Stormont Government which 
sent delegates to a Council of 
Ireland, which was set up ex- 
plicitly with the purpose cff> 
rmiting Ireland, and created 
the Foyle Fisheries Commis- 
sion, which looks after Lough 
Foyle which is boun ded by 
British and Irish ter ri tory. 

Once the new Assembly and 
other instit u ti o ns are in place, 
I envisage .the quality and 
quantity at co-operation with 
our neighbour which would 
have pertained had it not been 
for the IRA's campaign and 
the offensive territorial claim 
of tiie Republic’s constitution 
which underpinned it The 
North/ South dimension of tbe 
Agreement will not create 
80,000 jobs as former Irish 
Prime Minister, Albert Reyn- 
olds, once claimed but nor do I 
see it having a negative impact 
on the economy. 

Tbe Issue unionists have 
raised most often with me in 
recent days has been the 
release of convicted terrorist 
prisoners. Qualifying prison- 
ers, so long as their paramili- 
tary group is observing a 
ceasefire, will be released after 


a maximum of two years after 
foe new arrangements come 
into force. Naturally, this gear 
erates strong emotions from 
their victims. At the same 
time, 1 very narrowly survived 
an assassination attempt in 
1972 for which no one was ever 
convicted. What has been 
missed by the IRA and some 
unionis t* alflai is that tTw bulk 
of those prisoners who qualify 
were set for release within a 

similar timeframe anyway. 

I was pleased that the moves 
on prisoners were balanced by 
real c ommitment s of money to 
support the victims of terror- 
ist violence and that the long 
list of pledges to support the 
Irish language were balanced 

— after UUP pressure — by a 
recognition of the Ulster-Scots 
linguistic tradition. The na- 
tionalist community will enjoy 
the right to express their cul- 
tural identity freely, but in a 
way sensitive to the majority’s 
British way of life. The Union 
flag as an expression of state- 
hood cannot be equated with 
the Irish tricolour which acts 
as the badge of an aspiration. 

Unionism can look forward 
to a new beginning with the 
return of democratic control 

— in partnership with others 
— to a local assembly. I believe 
that tiie - opportunity Easter 
1998 has created cannot be 
allowed to be lost through vio- 
lence. It is the duty now of 
both Governments to put in 
place the necessary security 
measures sufficient to allow 
Ulster’s people to give their 
verdict in a peaceful atmo- 
sphere. Otherwise, I see more 

funerals ahead. 


Tbe Rt Hon John D Taylor Is MP 
for Strangford and UUP chief 
negotiator 


Emphasis on the three Rs in education shouid not be at the expense of intellectual enrichment 


Electric shocks 


Isabel Hilton 


■ AST week Lord P utt na m 

■ gave a speech to the 
■■Association of Teachers 
and Lecturers annual confer- 
ence in Bournemouth, com- 
plaining that British schools 
were about to drop the 
requirement to teach art and 
music, history, geography de- 
sign and PE as obligatory 
subjects. 

Schools can, of course, con- 
tinue to offer them, but they 
will no longer be obliged to, 
and, given the current obses- 
sion with the meeting national 
targets In the three Rs and the 
pressures of money and of 
time, the likelihood, he feared, 
was that schools would be 
tempted to take the easy way 
out And why not? Surely lit- 
eracy and numeracy must 
take precedence over such 
frills as art and music? Lord 
Puttnam thinks otherwise. 

Of course, it’s not impossi- 
ble that a fla m - m a k er of genius 
could outwit the teachers and 
fight his or her way through 
to achievement, despite the 
apparent desire of our educa- 
tional system to suffocate cre- 


ativity. But It would be a gam- 
ble and It’s time we stopped 
gambling with talent 

The kind of Imagination and 
visual thinking that maims a 
film-maker, an artist or an 
architect is not an add-on 
extra that a society can permit 
itself only when it has 
attended to the serious busi- 
ness of education. It is, Gar a 
large minority, tbe way the 
mind works ami the essential 
means of self-expression. 
Stifle that and we don't know 
what we may lose. 

The ability to think visually 
is a gift that finds expression 
not just in artistic careers. It 
can. be the difference between 
pedestrian performance and 
real originality in science and 
mathematics too. And, per- 
versely for those who think 
that everything of value in 
education can be measured by 
multiple choice papers, it is 
often coupled with poor per- 
formance in tests. Take, for 
Instance, the case of Michael 
Faraday, explored In the 
American writer Thomas 
West's book. In The Mind's 
Eye. 

Faraday was one of the 
greatest scientists of his age. 


perhaps of any age. He was a 
self-taught blacksmith's son 
who had an acute visual awme 
and was able to use it to form 
original models of reality in 
his mind, regardless of 
whether those models con- 
formed to the accepted scien- 
tific notions of his day. His 
discoveries, in the 1850s, laid 
the ground for the revolution 
in technology that we have 


It is time 
we stopped 
gambling 
with talent 


lived through. But though his 
work was the starting point 
from which, 60 years later, 
Albert Einstein set out on his 
own epoch -makin g pathlo dis- 
covery, Faraday was no great 
Shakes as a maHmwi ati riiin It 

fell to James Clerk Maxwell in 
the 1860s to render Faraday's 
visions into mathematical 
equations. Maxwell, unlike 
Faraday, would have sailed 
through the wmthc tests. 


By the narrow standards we 
seem to be adopting in educa- 
tion. that Would make Max- 
Well a cleverer and more suc- 
cessful pupil than the laggard 
Faraday, but that is not bow 
Maxwell saw things. For him, 
Faraday's genius was 

un contested. 

As he worked on Faraday’s 
ideas, he wrote: ‘1 perceived 
that his method of conceiving 
the phenomena was also a 
mathematical one, thoug h not 
e xhi bi te d in the conventional 


form of symbols. I «Twq found 
that these methods were 
capable of being expressed in 
the ordinary mathematical 
forms ...” 

In 1864, Maxwell's equations 
made it possible to deduce the 
nature of the interrelation- 
ships of electricity and magne- 
tism under all conditions. 
They provided the foundation 
of modem physics and are 
still valid, more than a cen- 
tury later. 

Reading and writing are Im- 
portant, of coarse, and not 
every child who has trouble 
with basic maths is a Faraday. 
But some are. The more we 
reduce pdncat fopfll measures 
to narrow and reductive tests. 


the greater the likelihood that 
we exclude children whose 
genius at the higher reaches of 
a subject might be obscured 
by their difficulties at the 
basic level It is not a matter of 
intelligence, but of the way 
Individual intelligences work. 
The narrower the core of sub- 
jects that we recognise as im- 
portant the narrower the type 
of intelligence that we recruit 
Art and music, history, geog- 
raphy and design are not luxu- 
ries to be squeezed in if there 
is time and money. They are 
Hip stimulus to the imagina- 
tion and the canvas on which 
a child can paint an irtw- 
Which is more valuable — a 
child who can respond to the 
sterile prompting of a multiple 
choice test or a child who can 
see in his or her mind’s eye a 
pattern that tbe rest of us are 
tmahle to Imagine ? Without 
Faraday, Maxwell would not 
have produced his equations. 
Without tbe visual imagina- 
tion, we cannot make those 
leaps that take us beyond the 
knowledge we have received. 
Lord Puttnam is a member of 
tiie Government's task force 
on school standards. I hope 
they Hsian to him. 



and kings 



H E IS not invisible. You 
may glimpse him, with 
poised regularity, on 
most Wednesday eveahng 
news bulletins. He had a 
lovely, cosy time with Joan 
Collins and Parky a few weeks 
back. He is in command of his 
party and — on the latest poll 
from ICM — in total command 
of the most visceral issue of 
the day. H e is William Hague 

Sorry, William who? 

Mr Hague has been leader of 
Her Majesty's Loyal Opposi- 
tion for almost as long as Tony 
Blair has led Her Majesty's 
Strangely Docile Government. 
Well be wallowing in Anni- 
versary Assessment Syn- 
drome very soon. But while 
the Blair honeymoon lilts on 
and on (to the sound of joyous 
Irish airs this weekend) the 
Hague honeymoon — bar a 
couple of weeks in India with 
Ffion — has never really 
started. The polls that show 
his issue (Elurope/Emu hostil- 
ity) backed by 61 per cent to 26 
per cent also show his party 
trailing the discredited huBc 
John Major brought to retribu- 
tion a year ago: and Labour 
doing better, not worse. 

Does this matter? In (me 
seise, nothing matters for four 
more years. The "democrati- 
sation” of tbe Tory machine 
makes the Leader fireproof 
against idle challenge. He’s 
there until the next election 
and, ifhe performs brilliantly 
in narrow defeat, probably 
until the one after that He can 
afford to take his time and let 
the lower orders exhaust 
themselves on the 6am Today 
show: he can afford to lie low 
and chomp his way round the 
rubber chicken circuit of 
party faithful 
But if you’re building care- 
fully for the fixture, you need 
to have a rough idea how 
many bricks make five. And 
that; already, is tbe problem. 
The foundations of recovery 
are a random strew. 

T HE Hague Conserva- 
tives seem grudgingly 
resigned to Scottish de- 
volution and (hypocritically) 
bent on sweeping Lords 
reform. They’re always on the 
move. They nudge repeatedly 
at tiie prospect of o utflanking 
Blair in the race for radical 
change. Labour remains 
largely lumbered with the 
unions and the block vote. Wil- 
liam. is already ahead there, 
pushing into policy-making 
territory the Swiss would tuck 
behind their cuckoo-clocks. 

On social attitudes, too, 
there is beginning to be a 
small lake of curiously blue 
water. “Living together can be 
a very good and healthy thing 
to do before marriage,’’ he an- 
nounced a few days ago. No 
consecration before copula- ' 
tion. Would the devoutly Hig h 
Church Blair, you wonder, be 
quite so categoric? What does 
Mr Hague think about Anthea 
Turner? This is bizarre Tory 
territory — and not at all un- 
welcome to New Labour’s 
strategists, who giggle about a 
Conservative thrust which 
tries to outflank them on the 

left which pretends that the 
party of Thatcher is a listen- 
tog. sexy, gay-loving, alto- 
gether swinging outfit There's 
racketing confusion along thin 
road — especially if the grass- 
rooters in their floral hats are 
really going to have a bigger . 
say. 

At the core, however, gay 
rights and marriage rites are 
merely the Dink and bine icing 
on this exceedingly odd cake. 
What counts is what has 
counted most for the Conser- 
vatives for 15 scratchy years: 
Europe. And here WiTliam 

Hague has moved in the other 
direction. Where, five years 
back, you might have guessed 
that John Major was actually a 
pragmatic pro-European 
dressed In a sceptic suit, now 
Hague is the precise reverse. 
Deep down he's a sceptic: the 
pragmatic pantaloons are 
merely for show. 

Here, surely, he's on to 
something big? ICM shows the 
anti-euro alliance strengthen- 
ing markedly. A majority of 
voters in all three major par- 
ties recoils at the thought of 
membership. Those old 


phobes who reckoned the 
single currency was an dec- - 
tion winner have something- 
to laugh about at last 

Yet how are present antipa- 
thies to be translated into 

future realities —real vpteein 
real elections and refexefr? > 
dums way after the next mS- _ . 
lennium? Welcome to the 
swamp. If the euro, limping - - 

Vntn life over the coming three 

yonr*?, makes fl s tumbling . 
start, then that ought to be -- 

good for Hague? Yes: but not 
very good. Mr Blair and Mr 
Brown aren't rec k o nin g bn an 
emu referendum In this parlia- 
ment anyway. They wont 
want to sign up for a sickly ' 
euro either come 2002. No 
issue: no bonus.- - •' 

On the other hand, though, . 
emu might make a racing . l. .. 
start: one burnishe d by t he ' 
performance erf recovering 
continental economies spurt- 
ing just as Britain slithers into 
recession. That doesn’t look so 
propitious for Young William. 
Ken Clarke, Hezza and the rest 
will be interning away: the 
ghfwrtie nf »ili ism returned * 
from the City. The CBI will be 
hopping with anxiety, its tra- 
ditional purse strings drawn 
H gh t A cheap weekend at one 
of Sir Rocco Forte's new hotels 
isn't going to compensate for . 
that 

Worse, on analysis, the cut- 
ting edge erf Europe as agen- 
eral election decider win. come 
wrapped in all the usual soiled 
bandages. The Tories wont be 
against euer joining emu. They 
are stuck with chanting, yet ; 
again , that this time isnt 


right Will it be better in 10 
years? What does “right" . 
mean in any case? Dry lips , . 
recite dud formulas about 
“many years of experience*: of 
the new system, of satisfactory 
cohesion through recession, of 
growing manufacturing bal- - 
ances. at cabbages and kings. 

That isn't a crusade. Ifsa 
fudge. Where winning ejec- 
tions is concerned, it pulls a 
hamstring on the first lap. Of 



The pragmatic 
pantaloons 
are merely 
for show 


course the referendum on 
emu — when and if it follows 
— is quite another matter. - 
Then Blair, Brown, Ashdown 
and Clarke can take on Hague, 
Redwood, David Owen and 
Peter Shore in simple combat 
over a simple proposition: yes 
or no? Then Hague ran say 
“not yet” and have some hopes 
of victory — which, in turn, 
would pull the second Blair ad- 
ministration to pieces and .. 
eventually precipitate a 
second'election. 

The g ood news about such a 
distant triumph is obvious: the' 
bad news is that a new Conser- 
vative government, fo tally 
alienated from all its most 
powerful backers, would then 
be doomed to sense at 
stretching European isolation .' 
for a decade or more. Losing . 
the referendum means listen- - 
tag to the wffl of the people 

and junking all your scepti- 
cism (along, of course, with 
the loss leader). - 

It is not an altogether allur- 
ing prospect. Hague, almost a 
year in, stfll has only one 
great Issue on his plate. The 
voters, and his natural todU 
nations, urge to him run with 
it. But where to, and how? If 
the rest of the. bricks — the 
education, the lmaMi, tiw ■ 
housing — were falling Into 
shape, then there might be es- 
cape from the continuing 
nightmare of European calcu- 
lation. Stand by your man? Ab- 
solutely. But remember 
Tammy Wynetie’s other 
smash hit DJ.V.O JtCJE. 
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Lessons for 

militants 

Education still the priority 

HAS NOTnTMfJ phannnJO *5 _ 


Hj^ nothing Changed? Easter is here 

f 11 " 18 once again with angrv 
t^A ei- toun ciaaons of the GoreSilS 
Ora moderate union last week heard’ its 

toe TOters by apeing Tory education poll 
cies. Tte two bigger unions meeting this 
w^tend, have agendas filled withangry 
mmions on phased pay, red tape. naming 
and shaming schools, new procedures to 
SMk incompetent teachers, and inspectors 
who dare to fell schools. There are threats 
of stakes and boycotts. What has happened 
to a government which insisted its priority 
would be: education,- education, education? 

Some of the grumbles are justified. The 
teachers have good cause to be angry about 

pay. For the third year running, a moderate 

pay increase is being phased in. But this 
year it was worse because the pwing was 
in contradiction of the independent pay 
review body, which asked for it to be 
implemented in ftill The teachers are also 
justified in protesting over the mountains 


!£??£? ,worit 7* 1 * divert them from their 
J^sswnn activity. Their complaints were 
a ie ? ort fro™ *e special work- 
mg party e xamining the problems in Janu- 
ary. Belatedly ministers are now moving on 
mis front Delegates should take note of the 
f^ssurmg s ig n al s from the schools minis- 
ters unscheduled visit to last week’s con- 
terence, even before they hear the Educa- 
tion Secretary speak today. 

But once ag ain militant members are 
Putting narrow trade interests before chil- 
dren s interests. These are the conferences 
which over the last decade and a half have 
condemned the national curriculum and 
umianal testing — two Conservative initi a - 
“ves which the independent Commission 
on Education described as among the most 
important education reforms since the 
second world war. Mow the militants want 
to try and boycott the Government’s educa- 
tion action zones, an imaginative new bid 
to raise sta nd ards. The militants are un- 
happy because the zones will test out new 
working practices, such as homework dubs 
and Saturday schools. Such initiatives are 
desperately needed. 

It’s not all bad news. The militants’ 
motion on action zones was defeated yester- 
day at the NUT conference. Union leaders 
have agreed new procedures which will 


allow incompetent teachers to be eased out 
more quickly. These procedures were nec- 
essary if Britain is ever to catch up with 
standards in other developed states. The 
NUT leader is being more robust on taking 
on his militants, who know they do not 
have the support of the rank and file, but 
continue to indulge in “political posturing”. 

A new government his set out some dear 
objectives and should not be judged on its 
first 11 months, not least because of its 
imprudent adoption of Conservative spend- 
ing limits for its first two years. Even 
within these limits, there will be an extra 
60,000 places for under-fives by September, 
a large injection of cash for long-delayed 
repairs and new buildings, and a special 
allocation to end all outside toilets. Minis- 
ters are committed to reducing class sizes 
for five, six and seven-year-olds during this 
parliament. They are encouraging good 
teachers to 'stay in the classroom with the 


introduction of an advanced skills teacher 
grade this September. A General Teaching 
Council will be set up by 2000 and all new 
head teachers will require special qualifica- 
tions. These are serious reforms. 

Several problems remain, with recruit- 
ment near the top. Last week a union 
survey suggested two-thirds of all second- 
ary school pupils reject teaching as a career 


choice They have observed at first hand 
the stress under which teachers are work- 
ing. There are lessons here for ministers 
and militants. Ministers must recognise the 
crucial i mp ortance of obtain in g more 
resources far education. But the profes- 
sional trots should recog nise how much 
damag e their ann nai Eastertime posturing 
does to the reputation of their profession. 
Any undecided graduate watching their 
tirades could be forgiven for saying this is 
not a profession they wish to join. 


Chicken on eggs 

Act now to ban battery cages 


WHERE DID you find your easter eggs? 
Under a bush? In Che tree stump? Ear more 
likely in a giant, barren, windowless bat- 
tery farm i-ndden behind a curtain of politi- 
cal deceit with a misleading label Never 
mfod yesterday’s chocolate egg-fest, 86 per 
r&nt of oar 33 million laying hens live in 
conditions that are consistently condemned 
by the courts as "crueT and by govern- 
ment, vets and the EU as unacceptable. Up 
to eig ht bans wiD. be confined in wire cages 
the size of this page of the Guardian. All 
will degenerate physically under the stress 


and one-third can expect to live with bro- 
ken or fractured bones until they are 
slaughtered after a shortened life. Britain 
says it wants to ban battery cages but is 
unconvincing, having been persuaded by 
the agribusiness lobby not to act before the 
rest of Europe. The EU, in turn, is over- 
cautious and has proposed a new battery 
hen directive which would merely tinker 
with the cage size rather than banning it 
But as the animal welfare group Compas- 
sion in World Farming shows, there are 
viable alternatives: the bam or perchery 
system allows bens to live in a loose flock, 
the deep-litter system gives three times the 
m i nimum space and free range allows 1,000 
hens per hectare. If Agriculture secretary 
Jack Cunn ingham is really committed to 
animal welfare and the radical overhaul of 
food productuion, he should press Europe 
to outlaw the battery system over a period 
of years. We have developed a barbaric 
agriculture that rewards cruelty in the 
na me of cheap food, tacitly promotes low 
nutrition standards and consistently devas- 
tates the environment How we treat our 
hens is eloquent of the value we place on 
healthy food. Three pence — the rough 
price difference between a free range and 
battery egg — is a small price to pay for a 
start to urgently needed reform. 


Letters to the Editor 


Air travel, art, 
sex and Cilia 


i obsession 
I of the travelling public to 
complain (Letters, April 11). 
Being married to someone who 
flies ferahving.Ihearallthe 
stories of grumpy passengers 
who expect a lot from a few 
very hard working crew. OK 
the food’s not cordon bleu and 
the plane may not be like the 
Ritz, but people eat takeaways 
from con verted ambulances 
and think nothing of it 
Martin FriestnalL 
Reading, Berks. 


\ A /WSTON Fletcher says 
V V (1951: The Truth, April 9) 
that the Festival of Britain 

was not as popular as many 

suppose, quoting in support 

that the same year Labour lost 

the general electionJh fact 

Labour Won more votes than 

the Tories, and more than it 

has won atany election before 
or since. 

Brian Banter. 

London. 


THE Festival of Britain’s 

I aesthetics discredited? 
How refreshing they are be- 

side the oozing kitsch we are 
drowning under now. 

David Gibbs. 

London. 


A RTIST “Nat Tate”, a jolly 
jape (Books, April 9) — all 
is forgiven. But “Joseph 
Bueys" — is he for real? Or 
was your exhibition review 
(April 7) the Tow ... mock- 
ery" of a leg-pull “elaboratley 
pursued”? Can we ever know? 
Marie McDongalL 
London. 


NOTE thatLt CoLPople and 


the morning of foe armistice, 
but respected the two-minute 
silence. Was he standing to 
attention at the time? 

Neil Meadows. 

Hasiemere. Surrey. - - >.• 


Taste ahead for Ireland’s peacemakers 


I NCREDIBLY then there i&a 
deal (Tlease mak e it work’, 
April 11). This represents a 
triumph for politics over vio- 
lence. The question now is 
whether the parties' respec- 
tive constituencies will be 
similarly fhr -sighted. 

David Trimble feces the 
hardest job in selling this deal 
He has not moved as far as 
Gerry Adams, but he has 
given up things he held, not 
things he felt he was entitled 
to. He must try and sell his 
position as a success, given his 
leadership role within the 
new assembly; Adams can just 
go along grudgingly. 

Trimble’s claim to have 
strengthened the union relies 
on the idea that a consensual 
commitment to a watered- 
down version of the union is a 
better betthau anon-consen- 
sual one to a purist alterna- 
tive. If this agreement is not 
resoundingly endorsed, how- 
ever, he will be seen to have 
bartered away a principle 
without obtaining any change 
to the uncertain future faced 
by his people. 

ft is imperative therefore 
that everything be done to bol- 
ster his positio n - But equally 


it is time to remind the union- 
ist people of their responsibil- 
ities. If the Ulster people bring 
this agreement down, it 
should be made clear to them 
that the British government 
will no longer be in a position 
to fund the entire costs of secu- 
rity and the expense of polic- 
ing contentious parades. 
NlckMartin-Clark. 

London. 


THE minimum gesture of 
I goodwill from the Union- 
ists would be to renounce vol- 
untarily those five Loyalist 
marches out of 3^500 that na- 
tionalists find most objection- 
able. The most reasonable 
quid pro quote balance their 
demand for rather meaning- 
less changes to the wording of 
the constitution of what to 
them is a foreign country 
would be to remove from the 
constitution of the Orange 
Order its fostering afhatred of 
all things Catholic. 

Gerald McArea vey. 
Warrington, Cheshire. 


1 A /H3LST most people 
V V would hope the agree- 


ment results in a lasting 
peace, history would seem to 


suggest that it win not Aside 
from its assumption that para- 
military groups will decom- 
mission weapons, this agree- 
ment is predicated upon the 
disappearance of two age-old, 
conflicting ideologies. That is 
unlikely to happen. Far from 
promoting the successful inte- 
gration of nationalist and loy- 
alist interests, this agreement 
seeks to conclude that on the 
basis of recent dialogue, they 
no longer exist; that ancient 
animosities and aspirations 
are no longer a factor . 

We have witnessed “com- 
plete and total cessations” be- 
fore. They are viewed by the 

main players as tactical exer- 
cises en route to a well 
planned endgame. If the end is 
not achieved, thameans are 
changed. I suspect this “New t 
Deal” is merely the latest 
means to two very different 
ends that are not going away. 
MXkeRainham. 

Birmingham. 


eventually, going to send the 
Protestant community a 
reckoning, and it must be to 
the form of some executive 
power ceded to an external 
government that the Catholics 
can trust to ensure that those 
years of “apartheid” never 
return. 

Martin McDowell 
Glastonbury, Somerset 


COR decades the Catholic 
I minority in Ulster lived 
their lives under a form erf 
“apartheid”, with manifold 
abuses of their civil rights. 
For this, history was always. 


A S long as the two commu- 
/Anities go to separate 
churches and send their chil- 
dren to separate schools they 
will continue living apart in 
mutual suspicion and dis- 
trust Yet it seems no account 
was taken of this serious prob- 
lem in the negotiations. 

Barry Thorpe. 

Cheadle, Cheshire. 


f’*'VNE of the many high- 
ly lights for me was the late 
night appearance of the Rev 
Ian Paisley. Here was a man 
who could see the imminent 
danger of peace breaking out, 
and it was like seeing a child 
who’d suddenly had his 
favourite train set taken away 
from him. Brilliant 
Simon w iTlrin. 

Bungay, Suffolk. 


A S MUCH as I celebrated 
fherdestruction of the Con- 
servative government last 
May, it is clear that the agree- 
ment reached last Friday 
owes an enormous amount to 
the groundwork which was 
laid, and the political courage 
which was shown, by John 
Major. This is as much his mo- 
ment of glory as anyone’s. 
AlecRyrie. 

Saltford, Bristol 


H AS Bwen Macaskfll noth- 
ing more to say about Mo 
Mowlam’s achievment than a 
series of extremely offensive 
personal remarks (Main play- 
ers, April 11)? Can it be that 
after foe men have been slug- 
ging it out for years and get- 
ting nowhere, he can’t quite ■ 
stomach the feet that the con- 
tribution of a woman has 
made the difference? 

Emma and Carole 

SatyamurtL 

London. 


S URELY Mb Mowlam and 
George Mitchell should be 
awarded the 1998 Nobel Peace 
Prize? 

Roger Quinn. 

Silloth, Cumbria. 


ANC’s dilemma 


IQHN Pilger (Freedom next 
Utune, Weekend, April 11) 


l A fHATotaearthisGiIIa- 
V V Black doing to Equtty 


anyway (Cilia blacked in ad 
dispute, April 10)? Has she 
otoy been pretending to be a . 
loveablechirpy scouse match- 
maker all this time? 

John Swan. 

Whitley Bay. Tyne and Wear. 


raises questions which worry 
many of us who joined the 
fight against apartheid in foe 
early 1950s. For me judging 
people by the colour of their 
skins was absurd, but equally 
the vast eoonomic disparity 
between worker and employer 
was unjust 

Socialists, Christians, com- 
munists and trade unionists 
saw these two aspects ofliber- 
ation as inseparable. The his- 
tory of Africa had been a his- 
tory erf replacing foreign rule 
by local rule with tbesystem 
remaining the same for the 
vast majority of the people. 

We thought South Africa 
would be different 
The question is, can the 
ANC be persuaded to change 
course? Is it better to fight 
within the united front baflf* 
up over generations of 


struggle? When one stands at 
a crossroads in a “global jun- 
gle”, it behoves one to look 
carefully and think hard be- 
fore broking ranks. 

Ron Press. 

Bristol 


the contradictions and di- 
lemmas in South Africa was 
weakened by his facile and 
mislead tog comments on the 
economic policy options fac- 
ing the government. He de- 
ludes himself and others in 
suggesting that the interests 
erfthe poor would be better 
served by running a larger 
budget deficit or repudiating 
debt— both cf which would 
undermine prospects for the 
long-term growth in jobs that 
the country desperately needs. 

Mr Pager’s delusion has not 
yet carried the day. but 
articles like his increase the 
pressure the on government. 
Prof Abac Dnncan- 
Oxford. 



Profiting from political correctness 


P OLITICAL correctness did 
not succeed to foe universi- 
ties because erf righteousness, 
but because of greed (Revealed: 
foe new face of foe BBC, G2, 
April io). Teenagers wanted to 
getdegreesforbemgsurlyand 
idle. They were pandered to by 
a vast array of people out for 
profit politicians, bureaucrats, 
university recruiters, opportu- 
nists authors and teachers. 


publishing companies, etc. PC 
has turned the English depart- 
ments trf American universi- 
ties into swamps ruled by sanc- 
ttronnfous thugs; it has given 
people reason to be contemptu- 
ous of America, and good 
Americans everywhere (of 
whom I like to think I am one) 
reason to be ashamed. 

Rhoda Koenig. 

London. 


The new Diana 


VOU comment on Gherie 
T Booth (Yesterday, Aprils). 
“Step forward the new Diana”. 
I see little to compare between 
a busy highly professional bar- 
rister and a wealthy young 
woman who between buying a 
fentastic amount of clothes and 
exotic holidays dabbled in 
high-profile charities. 

Lily Hoffman- 
New Maldon, Surrey. 


Ambassadors urge understanding 
of delicate political situations 


I SHOULD like to point out 
I misleading asserti on s and 


un- 


substantiated allegations in 
your recent article (The voice 
Algeria could not silence, April 
2). “President Zeronal’s mili- 
tary-led government” com- 
pletely ignores the tact that Lia- 
mtoe Zeroual has been elected 
in multi-party elections h^iri in 
the presence of international 
observers, which was an un- 
precedented event not only for 
Algeria, but for the whole 
region. The government 
headed by a civilian, includes 
no army officer. The military 
Is only visible because of the 
struggle against terrorism. 

Your journalist talks about 
"dubiously held elections". If 
be is referring to the accusa- 
tions of rigging of the recent 
local elections, be should 
know that they only involved 
L6 per cent of the po lling 
stations. The courts have de- 
cided to oversee a new shar- 
ing-oat of some seats. What is 
of more significance is foe set- 
ting-up of a parliamentary in- 
vestigation committee made 
up of me mb ers of several par- 
ties. The bead of government 
and ministers have testi- 
fied before the committee on 
this matter. This is also un- 
precedented in our region. 

You also state Algerian in- 
stitutions and leaders are 
••universally held in fear and 
contempt” when they have 
been freely elected in foe 
country’s first democratic and 
transparent elections. 

As for your assertion. 


"many Western governments 
suspect the regime has orches- 
trated some of the violence”, 
you fail to name a single one. 

A Ben yam in a. 

Algerian Ambassad or. 
London. 


OINCE Latvia regained its 
O independence in 1991 our 
relations with Russia have de- 
veloped on the basis of mutual 
understanding, although on a 
delicate footing. Now Presi- 
dent Yeltsin has urged his 
government to consider eco- 
nomic sanctions (Yeltsin 
threatens sanctions, April 9) 
because of Latvia's supposed 
inadequate policy towards its 
Russian-speaking minority . 

Such a step will not promote 
the integration of non-citi- 
zens, who have equal social 
economic and other rights 
with citizens, into Latvian 
society. The Latvian Natural- 
isation Board has recently 
published a study of the pro- 
cess. Undoubtedly this will be 
a core element in analysing 
the reasons for foe inadequate 
speed of foe process and will 
lead to improvements. 


Any issues of concern 
should 1 


be raised in interna- 
tional forums like the UN, 
OSCE, Council of Europe, and 
the Council of Baltic Sea 
States. The government ofLat- 
via provides fall transparency 
in these matters and is open 
for diplomatic dialogue on the 
highest leveL 
Normans Penke. 

Latvian Ambassador, London. 
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THERE are few women of 
I child-bearing age other 
than Cherie Blair and her Is- . 
lington pals who earn any- 
thing dose to £i million a 
year. They may well be able to 
do without pregnancy leave, 
but millions erf women cannot 
and are now forced to make 
that old choice between family 
or work. Few can afford to 
makp the first choice. 

Cherry Mosteshar. 

Oxford. 


from just 


End piece: Who said that? 




I HAVE spent an agonising 
weekend trying to- decide 
whether! ahouMieport the 
Guardian to the Press Com-- 
plaints Commission or recom- 
mend Matthew Engel for & 
place at Cards* when Ian Har- 
greave moves from foe edi- 
tor’s seat at the New. States- 
man to the chair of journalism 

in -that university. My dt- 
iwnma was the result csf Mr 
Engel’s - Saturday column,- 
which alt least to part was 

based «i my maiden speech m 

the House of Lords. It f Jaim gi 
to report what i_s a«t THe. 
quoted the local MP fiwn his 
Sheffield childhood, ;whose 
policy for the Lords-was.TJon “ 


mend than, end them? Natu- 
rally he became a viscount.” 

My objection to those sen- 
tences concerns quotation 
marks. It was I not Mr Engel 
who drew ironic attention to 
A V Alexander’s elevation. 
Heaven knows, I do not be- 
grudge him the joke. These 
days, cricket correspondents 
need all foe jokes they can get 

— old, new, borrowed or blue. 
But the omission of foe appro- 
priate inverted commas en- 
abled, my anecdote to be used 
as an illustration of how, m 
foe end, all peerages corrupt 
and life peerages corrupt ab- 
solutely. With my punctua- 
tion, the anecdote reveals foe 
origin of my opposition tofoe 
Upper House. With Mr Eng 
el’s it iDustiates how l like 
poor old AV, had been se- 
duced by foe place. 

When I say that Mr Engel 
got me wrong. I refer to mare 
than the misquotation, it » 
practising politicians who 

have passages wrenched ou* 
of their speeches and nns- 
quoted against them. And 
that Is all behind me, long ago 
and fir away. I want to em- 
bark on the 

taxy journey which Denis 
Healey says awaits retired 
practitioners of the rough old 


trade. It is divided into three 
stages — highly respected, 
much loved and dead. I heard 
foe rattle of time’s winged 
bath chair when, a couple of 
weeks ago, I submitted to in- 
sistent demands that £ should 
base my ears tested. 

From the mo ment that a 
young woman struck her 
elbow with a tuning fork and 
played a note on my forehead, 
1 realised that no good could 
come of it As the sound 
reverberated round my skull, 
1 recalled foe precedents were 
not encouraging- Ten years 
ago, 1 decided to bequeath my 
corneas to an eye hank. But I 
had to abandon my benevo- 
lent sc hP mB when I . could not 
read the «maP print on ttte 
donor form. Organ-wise, it 
has been all downhill for a 
fiill decade. 

The decision publicly to ac- 
knowledge my conditions was 

made Infinitely easier tty fo? 
discovery that the US pru- 
dent wears two hearing aids 
«_ cute, Z hasten to add, m 
each ear. Recent reports sug- 
gest that (despite premature 
deafness) he is, in other 
respects, in full working 
order — fell, indeed, to over- 
flowing. Bill Clinton’s early 
incapacity reminded me of 


Johnny Ray — a teenage Idol 
despite foe huge electronic 
device which was stuck to the 
gjrfe of his head. To acknowl- 
edge a. slight disadvantage to 
the hearing department was 
not I decided, the same as 
agreeing to put my name 
down for a Zimmer frame. 

I was also comforted by the 

knowledge that my syndrome 
is inherited from my mother. 
She algo suffers from mali- 
cious and unfounded allega- 
tions that she is deaf When I 
took her to have her excellent 
heartog confirmed by a doc- 
tor, he did no more than 
shout a question about how 
loud she turned up foe televi- 
sion. -And when she replied 
that she rarely made longdis- 
tance these days, foe ex- 
amination ended. 


S O AS the young wom- 
an who examined me 
began to fasten appa- 
ratus on my head, I 
flgfrpri the name of the auxil- 
iary medicine which, she 
practised. She seemed to 
answer “ornithology ’. 
though I may have been nus- 
tairon For she spoke very to- 
distinctly. It was impossible 
to repeat my question since 
she was sending me little 


sonic messages through my 

headphones. Each time I 
heard a bleep, I was supposed 
to squeeze the rubber ball 
which she hail put into my 
hand. The bleeps, when I 
heard them, were repeated 
with the precision of a metro- 
nome. So l may have got Into 
the habit of squeezing at regu- 
lar intervals and signified 
recognition long after the 
noise bad faded. However, I 
feel absolutely certain that 
was not why my hearing was 
adjudged to be only slightly 
Impaired and that solely in 
certain limited registers. 

Before the young woman 
had completed her graphs and 
given me foe good news, 1 
asked her to confirm that; 
whatever my condition, it was 
unconnected with growing 
old. She responded by inqtiir- 
fng whether I had ever played 
in an amplified rock band or 
been involved at either end of 
an artillery bombardment. 
When I told her I had escaped 
both honors she said, Then 
it’s your age”, and added (I 
thought rather gratuitously): 
‘Tt*s wear and tear. It will 
gradually get worse.” But, for 
the time being, It was up to me 
to decide if a hearing aid 
would help. 


We dismissed the possibili- 


ties. Had 1 chosen to be fitted 
with standard health-service 
gear, she would have plea- 
sured foe appropriate orifice 
there and then, if 1 had 
wished to choose something 
more sophisticated, she 
would have recommended a 
reliable private purveyor. 
There are, she assured me. 
some devices so small that 
they are burled deep Inside 
the ear and can only be 
removed by pulling the string 
which is attached to than. 1 

am still not sure if I prefer a 

visible hearing aid or a piece 
of String han ging down from 
where my brains ought to be. 

In any case, Z have decided 
that, for foe time being. I 
shall continue to say “Sorry^ 
and **1 beg your pardon 
whilst being careful never to 
cup my ear with my hand — 
an even surer sign off deafness 
than leaving the radio 
switched on during a broad- 
cast of Just A Minute. Wteu I 
attend the House of Lords, j 
shall scrupulously avoioeo 
the benches with built-in 
hearing aids. Though that, I 
realise, Tn «* ans that 1 must 
risk misquoting the speeches 
and thus making an ass of 
myself 
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Durbridge . . . few peers at getting an audience's attention and keeping it 

Francis Durbridge 


PHOTOGRAPH: HULTON/GETTY 


Serial thriller supreme 


F RANCIS Durbridge, 
who has died aged 
85, was the su- 
premely ingenious 
master of the radio 
and television mystery serial 
and the (.slightly less success- 
ful) stage play. He may be best 
remembered for creating Paul 
Temple, a seminal detective 
half way between the country 
house detectives ’and their 
companions, or “feeds”, and 
the treat-*em-rough breed 
without respect Tor the sexual 
Queensberry rules. 

But Durbridge's talents 
were essentially those of the 
old-fashioned maker of intel- 
lectual crime riddles around 
stock characters beloved in 
the genre: the school of 
crooked solicitors, scapegrace 
younger sons, blackmailing 


butlers and other characters 
described by one critic as 
having “motive without moti- 
vation”. Depth of character 
was not ills forte but in get- 
ting an audience’s attention, 
and keeping it, he had few 
peers in his generation. 

Durbridge went to Bradford 
Grammar School, Wylde 
Green College and Birming- 
ham University. He was - put 
into a stockbroker’s office but 
soon rebelled and started to 
write short stories and plays 
for BBC radio, then a popular, 
as well as culturally impor- 
tant, cottage industry. 

He moved across to tele- 
vison In 1952, by creating the 
first adult TV serial in this 
country, The Broken Horse- 
shoe, and followed this up 
with Portrait of Alison, Aly 
Friend Charles, The Other 
Man, The Scarf, The World of 
Tim Frazer, Melissa, Bat out 
Of Hell, Stupid like a Fox, The 
Doll and Breakaway. At one 
time it was said that there 
were 25 different translations 
of Durbridge serials through- 
out the world. 

They were ah well-made 
pieces of machinery into 
which a few deftly sketched 
“stage” characters went 
through the motions of dra- 
matic conflict When they ap- 
peared on the live stage, their 
artificiality stood out more 
starkly. But Suddenly at 
Home confirmed his ability to 
devise a play from a phrase in 
print (in this case the death 


notice of a Mend). He also 
wrote Gentle Hook, House 
Guest, Murder with Love, 
Deadly Nightcap and A Touch 
of Danger. The very titles 
were a left-over from a more 
literary agB. 

Although he had a wife and 
two sons, Nicholas and 
Stephen, Durbridge culti- 
vated an air of mystery al- 
most as sinisteriy stagey as 
his characters, so that one 
was tempted to imagine a 
monocled predator with one 
black gloved han d, a long cig- 
arette holder and a male sec- 
retary nicknamed Phyllis. In 
fact he was quietly workman- 
like and fond of tolling inter- 
viewers, with teasing hesita- 
tion, that bis secret was hard 
work, carried out in his office 
above his garage in Walton on 
Thames or, more latterly, his 
home in Barnes. 


Durbridge always denied 
that- his heroes, such as Paul 
Temple, and his atnistm- vil- 
lains were a sort of wish ful- 
filment, a means of breaking 
out of his respectable Thame- 
side life, “flying to Holly- 
wood — that's exciting 
ffnnn gb for me.’* he rfaimAd in 
tones teasingly constructed to 
mate the inter vi ewer think 
there was some dark secret 
that would fascinate his read- 
ers IT only he could get at it 
Interviewers never did. 
People who worked with him 
thought him a gr e a t manipu- 
lator. of audiences in the 
Alfred Hitchcock mould — a 
man whose whole life was 
similarly tied up with that 
process. His profound dislike 
of talking about himself was 
an extension of that. He 
thought that if an audience 
focused on him and his per- 


sonality. it would detract 
from their concentration on 
his work and the illusions 
and tricks In it that he was 
determined to exploit and 
protect. 

In general, the man who 
had his first radio play ac- 
cepted when he was 21 was 
fired only by his own ideas 
and observations: people who 
camp to him with ideas were 
usually rewarded with a 
blank expression. What he 
needed was his own observa- 
tions, often of happenings 
very slight in themselves. 
Paul Temple, the hero on 
whom the BBC spent more on 
a crime series than it had 
ever done before, was based 
on a man Durbridge hap- 
pened to see on a train at 
Leamington Spa. The sight of 
a man in a restaurant taking 
the wrong hat from the pegs 


The heart of a craftsman 


I met Francis Durbridge 
only near the extraordi- 
nary brave end to his life. 
However, growing up in the 
1950s, I feel that I’ve known 
him for most of my life. 

My mother was an avid 
reader of both British and 
American detective stories 
and perhaps Merseyside's 
biggest fen of Paul Temple. 
Our sappers were often 
conducted in silence except 
for the sounds of murder 
and mystery coining from 
the radio on the kitchen 
window. Consequently, 
when other children my 
age were snuggled, up with 
My Friend Flicka, I was be- 
neath the bedclothes with 
Raymond Chandler, Dash- 
iell Hammett and Francis 
Durbridge. 

Forty years later, finally 
accepting that I had always 
wanted to write a thriller 
bat was scared of my abil- 
ity to structu re and craft 
such a complex web of lies 
and intrigue, I finally met 
Francis. He must have 
thought that my proposal 
of a working marriage was 
as unlikely a combination 
as a master builder joining 


forces with a demolition ex- 
pert, but, with that genuine 
charm and diffidence of 
someone for whom good 
manners came naturally, 
he let me go away with a 
suitcaseful of scripts. From 
that first meeting came my 
adaptation of Melissa, 

Most writers, myself 
sadly included, treat their 
scripts as though they are 
their babies and only reluc- 
tantly give them up for 
adoption with dire threats 
of the consequences if the 
baby grows up to be a 
Jackie Collins novel. Fran- 
cis was far more generous 
than that Late one night I 
rang him np in despair. I 
folly intended to stay faith- 
ful to his characters and 
plot, but it was becoming 
impossible to do so with the 
passage of time and social 
mores since the original 
Melissa in 1991. 

“Oh good God, dear boy,” 
be said. "It isn’t Dickens, 
and I wrote it 30 years ago. 
Throw It over your 
shoulder and get on 
with ft.” 

Finally, I knew, through 
my friendship with one of 


his sons, Stephen, that the 
last few years, in inevitable 
declining physical health, 
had been wickedly cruel for 
him and for Norah. his 
beautiful wife of nearly 60 
years. The last time I 
visited him he was. while 
intellectually as un dimin- 
ished as ever, clearly in 
considerable pain and in a 
wheelchair. His spirit, how- 
ever. was still soaring and 
he was consumed with a 
determinatiotn to continue 
to drive. 

Against all protests, he 
visted a testing centre and 
took bis chances on a simu* 
lator. Rumnour has it that 
be “Wiled” seven people 
lost frying to get petrol, it 
was only on the way home, 
safely in the passenger 
seat, that he anounced his 
retirement from driving. 
Through gritted teeth. 

He told Stephen recently 
that growing old was not 
for cissies. Francis Dur- 
bridge was not a cissle. He 
was a good and honourable 
man and a superb crafts- 
man. 


Alan Bieondalo 


would give him an Idea for a 
plot and from there he 
worked with a Swiss- watch 
precision that few of his con- 
temporaries could rival, so 
that the mere announcement 
of his name over the airwaves 
could alert the listener or 
viewer to the fact that some 
unique tension was about to 
develop. 

Part of his skill was in 
latching on to arresting titles, 
and here be was often in- 
spired by other people. -When 
he made his West End debut 
as a playwright in 1971 at the 
tiny Fortune theatre, the play 
was Suddenly at Home. This 
title fell into his lap when he 
read an obituary of a friend 
who had “died suddenly at 
home”. The - title for Bat out of 
Hell, one erf his popular televi- 
sion series, was suggested by 
David Lean’s description of 
the opening of his film Dr 
Zhivago as being “as quick as 
lightning, going like a bat out 
of hell". 

Those who worked closely 
with Durbridge had a warm 
view of him. Shaun Sutton, 
head of BBC TV serials in the 
late 1960s, said: “We had 46 
thriller episodes a year then 
and Francis would do us a 
couple a year. He was very 
approachable. If you got him 
to a party or reception, he 
was fairly quiet and did not 
rush into conversation. He 
was very untheatrical as a 
person, very theatrical in his 
writing. He did not give his 
secrets away." 

Sutton saw Durbridge as 
the leader of the mystery 
writers who replaced the aca- 
demic detective story writers 
of the 1930s. John Tydeman, 
head of BBC radio drama, 
believed that Durbridge was 
without peer in the radio 
thriller and was even more 
appreciated in other 
countries where there were 
once complaints that workers 
failed to turn up to work — 
even in Germany — when his 
serials were on radio or TV. 

He is survived by his wife, 
Norah. and their two sons. 


Dermis Barker 


Francis Henry Ourbrfdge, dra- 
matist, bom November 25, 1912; 
died April 11, 1998 


Jackdaw 



Virtual rage 


THE world’s first virtual 
reality traffic jam took place 
recently at Japan's annual 
Tokyo Motor Show, serving 
as an appetiser for the multi- 
media spectacles available in 
our own miflenrdum dome in 
1999. It wasa German car 
maker, Opel, who, to promote 
its new top-of-the-range 
sports car. decided to draw 
the punters in by offering a 
test drive — in cyberspace. 

Queues snaked around the 
massive main hall as visitors 
jostled each other in an at- 
tempt to be the first to try out 
the VR modules. The UFO- 
shaped wraparound headsets 


immersed each user behind 
the dashboard in ahigh-defi- 
nition video world with 
stereo sound effects. Digital 
cars raced one another 
through a pre-programmed 

route that included motor- 
ways, country lanes and 
inner city “chicken runs”. 
The VR experience was far- 
ther boosted by vibrating 
stools and arm rests that sim- 
ulated every bump and pot- 
hole as the computer cars 
sped around the 3-D course. 
On a road to nowhere, in 
Frontiers magazine. 


Fancy a line? 


SPORTS are ruled bylines. 
There are starting lines and 
finish lines, sidelines and 
service lines, base lines and 
goal lines, bloodlines and 
free-throw lines. There are 
lines that divide foul from 
fair and lines that are toed by 
sprinters, picked by skiers, 
cast by anglers and set by 
handicappers. Golfers line up 
putts; their agents, endorse- 
ments. Groundkeepers line 
fields; promoters, their pock- 
ets. Some athletes snort 


them; most sports writers 
recycle them. In baseball, 
managers make out lineups, 
fielders hug the line, and bat- 
ters hit drives that, if caught, 
are called line-outs. In foot- 
ball, linebackers form a 
second line of defence behind 
the linemen at the Une of 
scrimmage. It wouldn’t be out 
of line to say that without 
lines most sports would bor- 
der on chaos. 

From Sports Illustrated. 


Flying life 


THREE of us joined Alex for a 
day at the north London air- 
field where Mr James keeps 
his plane. Alex had convinced 
us that flying was a terrific 
pleasure, and also wasn’t 
financially out of reach of the 
ordinary mortal. 

The airfield was like some- 
thing out of a James Bond 
film. There must have been 
over a hundred little planes, 
in various states of coolness 
and repair, dotted over this 
little corner ofEngLand. 
Futuristic curvy ones rubbed 
propellers with biplanes. A 
Lear jet nestled In the dis- 


tance. A couple of insect-like 
helicopters too. There wasn’t 
the tiniest hint of the imper- 
sonal futurism of modern air- 
ports. This was a land of gog- 
gles, intrepid adventurers 
and freedom. The Customs 
hut for example, was con- 
spicuously unmanned. Hie 
only proper building, among 
the Portakabins and hangars, 
was the airfield cafe. 

Alex James introduced us 
to Tony Ryan, his instructor. 



The Idler ... an old high 


Tony seems to spend as many 
waiting moments as possible 
in the air. His'dayjob is as an 
airline pilot When he’s not 
doing that he comes and 
teaches others how to com- 
mune with the clouds. And 
when he’s not doing that he’s 
flying himself. “The great joy 
of flying," he says “is tbe free- 
dom. You can pop over to 
France for the weekend, or 
down to Cornwall.” No traffic. 
The Idler goes flying with 
Alex from Blur. 


No end to it 


APOCALYPTIC belief is hard 
to take seriously. Why? As 
Marina Benjamin tells us suc- 
cinctly: “Obvious as it may 
seem, the first thing to say 
about the end of the world is 
that it has not yet happened." 
TO date, every real, or meta- 
phorical. clock known to man 
has ticked on blithely past 
every apocalyptic deadline; 
and every mfllennlal prophet 
has, in effect, been exposed as 
a fool or a liar. Among primi- 
tive peoples, the none-ftdfU- 
ment of prophecy has, on occa- 
sion, led to terrifying 


Archbishop Serapheim 


Churchman of war 
and peace 


S ERAPHEIM, Arch- 
bishop of Athens and 
AD. Greece, who has 
died aged 84, was the 
lading figure to the hierar- 
chy of the Orthodox Church 
which, nominally at least, 
Hatm?; the allegiance of some 
95 per cent of the Greet 
population. 

Bom Bessarfcm Tikas In the 
small town of Artesianon In 
the rich agricultural province 
of Thessaly, he was educated 
at the gymnasium of Karditsa 
before attending seminaries 
in Aria and Corinth. He was 
ordained a priest in 1942 and 
as a tponk of the monastery of 
Pendeli near Athens, one of 
the richest in Greece, and 
studied theology at the Uni- 
versity erf Athens in the late 
1940s. 

As an archimandrite, one erf 
the celibate clergy from 
whom bishops are drawn, he 
ministered during the harsh 
years erf the occupation in 
Athens, where he was active 
in trying to mitigate the 
effects - of appalling famine 
which In the winter of 1941-42 
alone took over 100,000 lives 
and prompted the foundation 
of the Oxford Committee for 
Famine Relief. 

At the same time he began 
to make a name for himself as 
an ecclesiastical bureaucrat 
in the Holy Synod, the su- 
preme authority of the Ortho- 
dox Church in Greece. He 
also enlisted in EDES 
(National Republican Greek 
League), the largest non- 
communist resistance group, 
which was headed by General 
Napoleon Zervas. For his 
resistance work be subse- 
quently received a number of 
decorations. 

In 1949, at the early age of 
86, he was elected bishop of 
Aria. Nine years later he be- 
came bishop of Jannina, the 
principal city of Epirus in 
north-west Greece where he 
exercised his episcopal duties 
with characteristic energy 
and embarked on an exten- 
sive programme of church 
building and charitable work. 
He also played a significant 
role in the cultural life of the 
provincial capital, being one 
of the early champions of the 
establishment of a University 
in Jannina, which was one of 
the first to break the monop- 
oly hitherto enjoyed by the 
universities of Athens and 
Thessaloniki. 

He also took a leading role 
in publicising the pli gh t of 
the substantial Greek minor- 
ity in the region of southern 
Albania known in Greece as 
Northern Epirus. These 
Northern Epirotes had fallen 
victim to the anti-religious 
campaign of the Albanian 
communist party boss, Enver 
Hoxba, who in 1967 decreed 


Birthdays 


Stephen Byers, MP. school 
standards minister, 45; 
Claude Cheysson, French 
socialist and former foreign 
minister, 78; Alan Clark, 
historian, diarist and Con- 
servative MP, 70; Liam 
Cosgrave, former leader. 
Fine Gael, Eire, 78: Mike 
Daniels,, trumpeter, band- 
leader, 70: Stanley Donen, 
film director and producer, 
74; Frank Doran, Labour 
MP, 49; David Drew, Labour 
MP, 46; Edward Fox. actor, 
61; Prof A H Halsey, soci- 
ologist. 75; Rosemary 
Hanghton, writer, phil- 
osopher and theologian, 71; 
Seamus Heaney, poet, 59; 
Garry Kasparov, chess 
champion, 35; Howard Keel, 
singer and actor, 80; Dame 
Margaret Price, opera 
singer, 57; Joojo O’Neill, 
racehorse trainer, 46; 
Barbara Roche, MP, junior 
minister, Board of Trade, 44; 
John Swinney, Scottish Na- 
tionalist MP, 34; Lord (Bill) 
Wedderbnrn, authority on 
labour law, 7i; Eudora 
Welty. novelist, 89; Sir John 
Weston, UK Permanent Rep- 
resentative to the UN, 60; 
Marjorie Yates, actress, 57. 


convulsions of the social 
order. In the modem West, 
however, the chief function of 
the doomsday prophet has 
been to keep os amused. 

The “Great Disappoint- 
ment” of 1844, in which thou- 
sands of Americans stood on 
hillsides waiting for foe Rap- 
ture predicted by William 
Miller, may have represented 
foe worst outbrealrof miOen- 
ninm fever in western his- 
tory; but it was also the mo- 
ment at which society decided 
to file endtime speculation 
under L for Loony. The MOler- 
ites discovered this when they 
sheepishly crept bade to their 
homes on the morning after. 
“What, not gone up then?" 
asked their neighbours be- 
tween gusts of laughter. 

Living at the end of the world . . 
by Marina Benjamin. tn Liter- 
ary Review. 


Jackdaw wants jewels. E-mail 
jackdaw<jgguar{Uan.coMk.;fax 
0172-713 4366; write Jackdaw, 
The Guardian. 119 Farringdon 
Road, London EC1R 3ER. 


Hannah Pool 




Serapheim ... for church 
and country 


the abolition of all mani- 
festations of religious prac- 
tice throughout Albania. In 
the 1950s, Serapheim also 
emerged as a prominent sup- 
porter of the cause of foe 
enosis, or union, of Cyprus 
with Greece. 

It was the establishment of 
the military dictatorship in 
April 1967 that resulted in 
Serapheim’s elevation to the 
highest ecclesiastical office. 
One of foe earliest acts of foe 
Colonels as they embarked on 
their seven-year period of 
misrule had best to install 
foe learned Ieronymos Kot- 
sonis as Archbishop. When 
his patron. Colonel George 
Papadopoulos, was ousted by 
Brigadier Dimitrios Ioannidis 
in November 1973, Ieronymos 
was likewise deposed. Ioanni- 
dis, exploiting a tradition of 
meddling by foe civil power' 
in foe affairs of foe Church 
dating back to the earliest 
years of the independent 
Greek state, characteristic- 
ally engineered the election of 
his own nominee — - Sera- 
pheim — as foe new Arch- 
bishop of Athens and all 
Greece. Whereas Ieronymos 
had been unanimously 
elected by a synod composed 


of eight bishops nominated by 
the junta, Serapheim was 
elected an file vote of 20 
members, of a synod of 32 
bishops, nominated by foe 
Ioannidis regime out of a total 
of 66 bishops in the country ag 
a whole. ‘ 

When, a few months after 
his enthronement the Colo- 

riels’ regime collapsed under 
foe burden of its own incom- 
petence, Serapheim remained 
in office despite the purges of 
junta appointees In other 
areas. With the restoration (rf 
democracy. Serapheim moved 
swiftly to repair relations 
with the Ecumenical Patri- 
archate In Istanbul and with 
the other Orthodox churches 
which bad suffered, during 
Ieronymos's tenure as Arch- 
bishop. He negotiated a new 
constitutional framework for 

the Church which was voted 
in parliament in 1977. He 
showed little inclination, 
however, to soften the 
Church’s hegemo rustic stance 
towards Greece’s small Prot- 
estant and Catholic minor- 
ities. The constitutional ban 
on religious proseiytism 
remained. 

Serapheim’s concerns- 
tended to be narrowly paro- 
chial and he made little im- 
pact on the world ecumenical 
scene. He did take measures 
to improve the educational 
level of parish clergy but 
some believed these did not 

gofer enough. 

When Andreas Papan- 
dreou’s PASOK came - to 
power In 1981, Serapheim was 
unable to resist the introduc- 
tion of civil marriage, foe in- 
troduction of divorce by mu- 
tual consent and the removal 
of adultery from the catalogue 
of criminal offences. 

His tenure of the archiepis- 
copal throne was a long one. 
lasting 23 years. Although he 
had the managerial and per- 
sonal skills to hold together 
an institution much given to 
factionalism and riven wife 
constitutional disputes, he 
did not display any great vi- 
sion of the role of foe Church 
in a rapidly evolving society. 
The structure and, indeed, fee 
personnel of the Church 
tended to reflect the country’s 
agrarian past and did not 
reflect the flight to file cites 
that has been such a charac- 
teristic feature of Greek soci- 
ety . since the second world 
war. The promise that he had 
manifested during the early 
years of his episcopate was 
never really fulfilled during 
his time as archbishop. 


Richard Ctogg 


His Beatitude Serapheim. Arch- 
bishop of Athens and All 
Greece, bom October 26, 1913; 
died April 9. 1998 


CORRECTIONS & CLARIFICATIONS 


CONTRARY to a report on 
Page 8. OnLine. April 9, Com- 
puting and the Net, George 
Lucas, the movie mogul be- 
hind Star Wars, has not pur- 
chased foe rights to Star Trek 
from Paramount Pictures, 
and so there are no plans to 
develop a hybrid video game 
featuring characters from 
both films. The story on 
which OnLlne’s repent was 
based has been circ ulating on 
foe Internet since April 1, and 
originated from foe Web site 
www.gamecenter.com 


IN a News in brief item, page 
21. April 8. we stated (hat BP’S 
ch airm a n , John Browne, bad 
said foe company intended to 
spend $1 billion on buying 
back its shares. This should 
have been $ 2 billion. 


IN THE obituary of Tammy 
Wynette, Page 16, April 8. we 
misspelt foe name of the 
singer Porter Wagoner. We 
also described him as “Dolly 
Parton’s one-time husband”, 
which he was not Parton was 
a singer on the Porter Wag- 
oner TV show and a long-time 
collaborator, but they never 
married. The album described 
as Honky Tonky Angels was in 


feet Honky Tank Angels. That 
album was by Parton. Wynette 
and Loretta Lynn and not by 
Parton, Lynn and Kitty WeDs. 
On Page 8, G2, April 9. the 
name trf Wynette’s husband, 
George Richey, was misspelt 


IN AN article on the Finance 
and Economics page. Page 27, 
March 28, we wrongly stated 
that the Virgin Pep tracks foe 
FTSE-I00 Index. In feet it 
tracks foe All-Share. 


IN Pass Notes, Page 3, G2, 
April 9, we said Jonah Lomu 
single-handed destroyed Eng- 
land in the 1995 World Cup 
semi-final by walking all over 
Rory Underwood. We should 
have said Tony Underwood. 

A WORK by Joseph Beuys, 
Fat Chair (1964-85), shown on 
Page u, G2, April 7, was In- 
correctly attributed to Haim 
Stelnbach. 


The office of the Readers 1 Ed- 
itor is closed today. It re-opens 
tomorrow. Readers may then 
telephone between 11am 'and 
5prn : 0171 239 9589. Letters can 
be mailed to 119 Farringdon 
Road. London EC1R 3ER. Fax: 
0171 239 9897. E-mail: 

recuier@guardian.co.uk 


A Country Diary 


THE LAKE DISTRICT; The 
best place to be at holiday 
time, if you don’t like crowds, 
could well be on the Sbap 
Fells. I’ve never seen anybody 
about there — nothing but 
miles of lonely moorland, 
backed by distant views erf the 
Lakeland fells and the North- 
ern P en ni n e s, with superb 
skyscapes, quietly-grazing 
sheep, perhaps two or three 
red deer and always plenty of 
fresh air. We were there the 
other day. walking from the 
s ummi t of the Sbap Fells road, 
over foe, top of Great Yariside, 
to Harrop Pike, the most east- 
erly two-tbousander in Lake- 
land. There was only a soli- 
tary figure by the Grey Crag 
cairn, and mine was the only 
car (town on foe road. In Gras- 
mere they would have been 
fighting for parking spaces 
This Is, more or less, the start 
of an Interesting walk right 
across foe Lake District from 
Wasdale Head, a ruined fenn- 
stead at the entrance to foe 
Westmorland Wasdale, just off 
the main road over Sbap Fells, 


to the better-known Wasdale 
Head, underneath. Great GableV 
and the ScafeHs. Leave the 
ruins of the form at, say; mid* - 
night to do the easy walking " 
during foe night hours, and go 
more or less due west up hill 
and down unfn met by 
friends with transport and ■ 
well-deserved refreshment, at, * 
probably, foe Wasdale _Head . 
Inn. But there are any number 
of fer less-demanding walks 
around Shap Fells, starting 
from the main road. Including 
the circumnavigation of Ban- 
nlsdale, an excellent round, - 
and the little switchback ridge 
over Robin Hood and Lord's ' 
Seat And file other Borrow 1 
dale crosses the former main 
road to Scotland with splendid 
walks along its containing 
ridges and through the valley t 
Itself, beside foe tumbling 
Borrow Beck. Now that heavy 
lorries have been banished to 
foe Me, foe Shap Fells road is 
a quiet highway, increasing 
foe sense of loneliness; desola- 
tion even/ of the area. ' 

A HARRY GRIFFIN 
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IMF bandwagon 
may crush poor 
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God goes to Mammon 
and all hell lets loose 



Larry Elliott 
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I N THE wake of last 
summer's flurry of build- 
ing society and insurance 
company stock market 
flotations, the City looked 
around for other mutual 
organisations that could be 
"put into play". 

The Co-op, the AA and 
Bupa are all seen as potential 
targets, but HSBC came up 
with the ultimate mutual 
organisation for re-engineer- 
ing: the Church. It all makes 
sense for the financial mar- 
kets. The Church is a strong 
brand, an instantly recognis- 
able product — religion — 
and assets in prime locations 
around the country. 

Moreover, for years it has. 
been underperforming, seeing j 
its customer base desert It for 
the DIY superstore and gar- 
den centre. .Yesterday was the 
high point of the Christian 
calendar, yet it is unlikely 
that more than one in four 
adults went to church; Some- 
thing is going wrong — but 
nothing that management 
consultants and focus groups 

could not put right 

The subtext of-all this, ^ how- 
ever, Is that* the Church — at 
least in its present form — is 
finished.. God has been de- 
feated by Mammon, with 
most people only seeing the 
inside of a church for a. wed- 
ding, itself now such an act of 
conspicuous consumption 
that for -' many - the extrava- 


gence of the occasion is more 
important than the act itself. 

But how much of this is 
true? Can man live by bread 
alone now any more than a 
hundred or a thousand years 
ago? Or is there some deep 
spiritual need still to be 
satisfied? 

If the mass hysteria that fol- 
lowed the death of Diana is 
anything to go by, there is 
stm a yearning for something 
to believe in. It Is hard, other- 
wise, to explain the iconogra- 
phy, the collective show of 
faith and the intolerance of 
those who refused to grieve in 
the "correct" way. 

At the same time, television 
is providing its own. warped 
form of the confessional with 
talk shows in which, before a 
baying studio audience, a 
participant confesses to hav- 
ing sex with the mother-in- 
law, or some other “sin”. 
Meanwhile, the innocent 
party is publicly humiliated. 
The justification for this 
“w ntertoinmfrn t” jg that it is 
giving the punters what they 
want, presumably in the same 
I way as the ri ffeons of ancient 
Rome wanted to see Chris- 
tians tossed to the lions . 

In the end decadence took 
its toll. Although ancient 
Rome was technologically ad- 
vanced and seemed militarily 
impregnable, by the time it 
was beset by foe Barbarian 
honles it had heen hollowed 
out from within. Roman soci- 
ety — the sense of the pri- 
macy of the public over the 
private realm — rotted away, 
and it was not until 1750 that 
Europe again had a city of 
such a size. 

During foe thousand years 
between the demise of Rome 
anrt foe Reformation, the role 
of the Church changed. It 
ceased to be a solvent and be- 
came the orthodoxy. Having 
been a forcefbr change in Its 


early years, the Catholic 
Church was a force which 
resisted change. 

In his book. The Wealth and 
Poverty of Nations. David 
Landes argues that there was 
a link between countries 
which adopted Protestantism 
and economic development. 

“In manufacturing centres 
in France and western Ger- 
many, Protestants were typi- 
cally the employers. Catholics 
the employed. 

“In Switzerland, foe Protes- 
tant cantons were foe centres 
of foe export manufacturing 
industry; the Catholic ones 
were primarily agricultural. 
In Fwgtonrl, which by foe end 
of foe 16th century was over- 
whelmingly Protestant the 
Dissenters [read the Calvin- 
ists] were disproportionately 
active and TnfTnpnfini in thp 
factories and forges of the na- 
scent industrial revolution.” 


endeavour. The Catholic 
countries, instead of meeting 
the challenge, responded by 
closure and censure." 

As a result the events of 
foe 16th century were pivotal 
in foe development of foe 
; modem world. 

As Tawney put it in Reli- 
gion and the Rise of Capital- 
ism: “When the age of the Ref- 
ormation begins, economics 
is still a branch of ethics, and 
ethics of theology; all human 
activities are treated as fell- 
ing within a single scheme 
whose character is deter- 
mined by the spiritual des- 
tiny of mankind. The appeal 
of theorists is to natural law, 
not utility; foe legitimacy of 
economic transactions Is tied 
by reference less to move- 
ments of the market than to 
moral standards derived from 
the traditional teaching of the 
Christian Church.” 


Economic ambitions make 
good servants but bad masters 


He highlights two reasons 
why foe Protestant communi- 
ties forged ahead — the em- 
phasis on literacy for both 
boys and girls so that every- 
body could read the Bible, 
and the obsession with the 
m anagement of time. 

By contrast. Spain and Por- 
tugal lost out because “reli- 
gious passion and military 
crusade drove away foe out- 
siders and discour age d foe 
pursuit of the strange and po- 
tentially heretical”. 

“The Protestant Reforma- 
tion . . . phang gd the rules. It 
gave a boost to literacy, 
spawned dissents and her- 
esies and promoted foe scepti- 
cism and refusal of authority 
at the heart of the scientifi c 


However, the most impor- 
tant mechanisms by which 
the medieval Church exerted 
economic influence — the 
idea of the just wage and the 
ban on usury — were quickly 
sw e pt away and religion was 
converted “from the keystone 
which holds together the 
social edifice into one depart- 
ment within it, and foe idea of 
foe rule of right is replaced by 
economic expediency as 
arbiter of policy and foe crite- 
rion of conduct”. 

Tawney’s warning in 1922 
1 is, if anything, even more per- 
tinent today, when the mar- 
; ket is treated as a god, and foe 
high priests of the new ortho- 
doxy are foe technocrats who 
run. multinational corpora- 


tions, the global enter tain- 
ment Industry and systems 
of economic management. 

The Church's role has also 
Changed, moving once a gain 
from that of insider to out- 
sider, from defender of the or- 
thodoxy to champion of the 
poor and dispossessed. It was 
foe Church of England which 
warned in the 1980s of foe 
damage to the social fabric 
being caused by Thatcherism, 
and churches of all denomina- 
tions are at foe forefront of 
the Jubilee 2000 coalition for 
debt relief for foe moat impov- 
erished nations. 

That is not to say foe 
Church is becoming a revolu- 
tionary vanguard. The events 
of foe past 500 years show not 
only that capitalism has been 
instrumental in the increase 
in living standards since the 
Middle Ages, but also that it 
knows how to survive. 

But those who write off reli- 
gion and faith do so at their 
peril Organised religion has 
shown great staying power, 
and it is perhaps telling that 
those searching for a “third 
way" in politics are harness- 
ing the power of the Church 
to do so. There is a recogni- 
tion that Tawney was right 
when he said that economic 
ambitions make good ser- 
vants but bad masters. 

“Harnessed to a social pur- 
pose they will turn the mill 
and grind the com,” Tawney 
said. “But the question, to 
what end the wheels revolve, 
will r emains ; and on that 
question the naive and uncrit- 
ical worship of economic 
power, which is foe mood of 
unreason too often engen- 
dered in those whom that new 
Leviathan has hypnotised by 
its spell, sheds no light” 

The Wealth and Poverty of 
Nations is published by Little, 
Brown oh April SO. 


Worm’s eye 


Dan Atkihson 
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G ratitude -. seems in 

just as short a supply 
as money in the Fhr 
East tbese days. tf news of 
Malaysia's enormous 
crackdown on illegal immi- 
grants is anything to go by. 
For years, these, Illicit 
workers, have provided not 
only’ a shadow labour force, 
but also the means whereby 
Malaysia’s roaring . credit 
boom- was 'prevented; from 
spilling over into roaring 

wage inflaMfliL 

Without them, th® Dd 
would . have .blown, off the 
Malaysian miracle much 
earlier. Indeed, the. ghost 
workers may be said to 
have been responsible for 
all those glowing interna- 
tional reports suggesting 
that. of all the tigers, Ma- 
laysia burned the brightest. 
Now they have the con- 


id***"-. 



Nevertheless, there must 

be those wondering if once 
.again the Far Easterners 
haven't worked out yet an- 
other refinement of the cap- 
italist model. Any ™ 
bring about free movement 
of capital, but free move- 
ment of labour has always 
been restricted by barriers 
of language, aOtine aan 

immigration legislation, 


today— B k Public holiday. 

QER Retail prices In week (Feb). 
am Wholesale prices in week 
(Mai). 

JPi M2+CD <Mar)- 
TOHORROW — (SKi producer 
prices (Mar). 

US. Retail sales (Mar). 

USt Consumer prices (Mar). 




Debate 


Duncan Green 


D eregulation and 

liberalisation are 
the watchwords of 
global economic 
managers as they jet between 
their gnriTpss round of semi- 
nars and negotiations at foe 
IMF, the G8 or foe World- 
Trade Organisation. 

Now, however, the A sian 
economic- crisis has rekindled 
debate about foe wisdom of 
allowing foreign capital to 
flow into and out of develop- 
ing economies unchecked. 
The outcome will be crucial 
to foe Third World's eco- 
nomic future. 

Of the three liberalisations 
— trade, foreign direct Invest- 
ment ar»d financial — opening 
economies to unrestricted 
Hows of finance capital in foe 
form of stocks and shares, 
bonds and bank loans seems 
to be the hardest for Third 
World countries to cope with. 
Not only foe Third World, 
either, as the collapse of ster- 
ling in 1992 demonstrated. 
There is near consensus that j 
a common factor behind foe 
crises in Thailand, South 
Korea and Indonesia was 
rapid- financial liberalisation 
which allowed short-term 
capital to pour in during the 
early 1990s. When it turned 
tail last year, the stampede of 
departing capital destroyed 
foe currencies and with them 
the much-vaunted “Asian 
miracle". World Bank chief 
economist Joseph Stlglitz con- 
cluded: “Financial markets 
do not do a good job of select- 
ing the most productive reci- 
pients of funds, or of monitor- 
ing the use of funds." 

There may be agreement on 
the dangers of recklessly 
opening up financial markets 
but there is a fierce argument 
about foe proper response. 

Aid agencies, research 
think-tanks and many aca- 
demics argue for slowing or 


stopping the process of finan- 
cial deregulation. Many want 
re-regulation, especially of 
short-term capital flows 
Their unlikely allies include 
hedge-ftind operator George 
Soros, who says: ‘To argue 
that the financial markets in 
general, and international 
l endin g in particular, need to 
be regulated is likely to out- 
rage the f in ancial commu- 
nity. Yet the evidence for just 
that is overwhelming. '■ 

There are several proposals 
on foe tahle. such as the To- 
bin tax — a 0.25 per cent levy 
on every international capital 
transaction, which would de- 
ter short-term speculative i 
Dows in favour erf longer - ' 
term investment. Many Third I 
World governments are also | 

Argument may 
seem arcane but 
stakes in human 
terms are high 


taking a hard look at Chile's 
insistence that 30 per cent erf 
any loan or bank deposit from 
abroad must be placed, inter- 
est-free, in the central hanv 
for a year. In practice this 
acts like a national Tobin tax. 
favouring longer-term and 
direct investment. 

The IMF and G6, on the 1 
other hand, say foe answer is 
to push ahead with financial 
deregulation, while making 
countries better able to with- 
stand capital surges into and 
out of their economies by 
strengthening their hanking 
systems and improving trans- ■ 
parency. In March, the 
Fund’s managing director, 
Michel C amdess us, insisted 
that the problem was not that 
countries had opened then- 
capital accounts. “Their diffi- 
culties arose from the macro- 
economic environment and 
institutional setting in which 
they opened up their capital 
accounts.” In other words. 


blame their domestic sys- 
tems. not the markets. 

The Fund argues for an 
amendment to its constitu- 
tion, the Articles of Agree- 
ment to make promoting fi- 
nancial liberalisation one of 
its central alms . The Asia 
crash seems to have made the 
deregulators speed up their 
efforts. The G8 finance minis- 
ters' meeting in London in 
February concluded that “a 
capital account amendment to 
the IMF Articles should be 
implemented quickly”. 

There will be further pres- 
sure at foe Fund's meeting in 

W ashington 

Until now, foe main arena 
for the deregulation effort has 
been the Multilateral Agree- 
ment on Investment, which is 
bogged down in negotiation at 
foe rich nations' club, the 
OECD. If the amendment suc- 
ceeds, the baton of deregula- 
tion will pass to foe IMF, 
where the Gfi governments 
control 48 per cent of votes on 
the IMF board. The Fund Is 
notoriously Impervious to 
criticism or new ideas, and 
once financial deregulation is 
placed at foe heart of its mis- 
sion it will be hard to stop foe 
liberalisation bandwagon’s 
advance. 

The IMF has promised not 
to push financial deregula- 
tion until countries are ready 
for it. But the Fund's neo-clas- 
sical ideology sees deregula- 
tion as inherently beneficial, 
creating the most efficient 
use of capital, if able to' de- 
mand deregulation. It will 
give short shrift to doubters 
in foe Third World. 

The debate may seem ar- 
cane, but the h uman stakes 
are high. The Asian crisis h«g 
wiped out up to 10 million 
jobs, and poverty and hunger 
are on foe rise across the 
region. The IMF could exacer- 
bate Third World economies' 
vulnerability to foe fickle 
flows of global capital, sowing 
the seeds of currency col- 
lapses and economic crises. 
Duncan Green is a polity ad- 
viser at Cafod, the Catholic aid 
agency 



Economics 
made easy 


What has happened to 
the pound? 

After sterling dropped out of the 
exchange rate mechanism in 
September 1992 It bumped 
along quits happily at about 2.50 
German marks. In the mkkfie of 
1996 it started behaving as if it 
was on steroids, powering 
through its old ERM value and 
settling at about 3 marks, last 
week it touched DM3.10, Its 
highest value for 10 years. 


One reason is that UK interest 
rates are the highest in Europe 
so lots of overseas investors are 
buying the pound, pushing up 


Why does strong 
sterling weaken 
Britain’s exports? 
CHARLOTTE 
DENNY blazes a 
trail through 
the forex forest 


its value. It is also attractive to 
investors who are nervous about 
foe start of monetary union In 11 
European countries In January 
next year. 

Why are they worried? 

The mark, which is foe most 
important currency of those fix- 
ing their exchange rates, has 
always been a strong currency 

— It tends to increase In value 
against other currencies, inves- 
tors are not convinced that the 
euro — foe new single currency 

— will be as strong as foe mark 
so they are selling tha German 
currency and buying foe pound. 
Sterling is not going to be pat of 
monetary union at the, start. 


Isn’t having a s trong 
currency a good thing? 

Exporters do not Bke It The price 
of British goods rises for foreign 
customers when their currencies 
decline against foe pound. This 
makes It hard for British firms to 
sell goods abroad. 

What is the solution? 

Some people think foe Bank of 
England should start cutting in- 
terest rates quickly so the pound 
becomes less attractive. But the 
Bank’s Job is to get inflation 
down to foe Government's tar- 
get, not to worry about the level 
of foe pound or what it is doing 
to manufacturing. In fact, they 
want Britain's tradable sector to 
suffer because that is thought to 
be the only way to slow the 
economy using Interest rates. 

So they want to see exports 
faffing and u ne mploym e nt 
rising? 

Well, the Bank would not put It 
lBie that but It would be a sign 
that the economy has slowed to 
Its sustainable rate of growth 

and that it can start thinking 
about cutting interest rates. 


Guardian Crossword No 21 f 247 


Set by Rufus 


ble working practices. 

Well, not entirety new. 
Germany has famously had 
a large pool of mainly 
Turkish «*gnest workers” 
upon which to draw, and 
pre-Mandela South Africa 
was particularly pioneer- 
ing in this regard. Th e snr- 
plus workers were given 
grotty bits of the country 
and told to create their own 


WEDNESDAY — OKs Minutes 
from March MPC meeting, 
jps Industrial production (Feb). 
THURSDAY — GERj Bundes- 
bank Council Meeting. 

FRIDAY — USs Industrial pro- 
duction (Mar). 

US: International trade (Fab). 
Sovm- HSBC UmiU* WL 


_ jtage farther. 

George Orwell predicted a 
fhtnre in which three enor- 
mous states fought for con- 
trol of an enormous reser- 
voir of cheap labour in the 
Third World. That these 
states seemed quite happy 
for the war to last indefi- 
nitely suggests they may 
have had an early intima- 
tion of labour-market eco- 


the place in which it works. 

The name of.the game is 
not to control this vast pool 
of cheap labour, but to 
draw upon it when neces- 
sary and to show nzthless- 
ness in flushing surplus 
workers back into the- pool 
when no longer required. . 

Go East, young man? 
Maybe, but book a return 
ticket. 
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Tourist rates - bank sells 


Australia 2.478 
Austria 20.82 
Belgium 61 
Canada 2325 
Cyprus 0L883 
Denmark 11^ 
Finland 8.066 
France 9904 


Germany 2, 904 
Greece 520.09 
Hong Kang 1261 
India 68.01 
Ireland 1.175 
Israel 6.13 
Ualy2£47 

Suppliwby 


Malaysia &16 
Malta 0.641 
Netherlands 3922 
New Zealand 2.95 
Norway 1229 
Portugal 303 .25 
Saudi Arabia s.17 
NflWOff supM, 


Singapore Zfft 
South Africa 020 
Spain 248.54 
Sweden 12£t 
S*taBrt*fld 2.481 
Turkey SS&SlO 
US 1.637 
sttoM and mttall&r) 


Across 

9 Young cricket side bound to 

succeed (9) 

10 Takeitandgo® 

11 Fomi of station that may be 
cut short (?) 

12 Sign of repentance in spring? 
(3.4) 

13 A course taken abroad (4) 

14 Cities laid out in a way that’s 
impractical (10) 

13 Cuts in the middle of Greece 

produce blackout (7) 

17 I teach new student to be 
morally correct (7) 

19 Map soldiers employ to find® 
monastery (KQ 

22 Journey in South Africa (4) 

24 Grave words for those who 
are late (7) 

25 Dress again In regal fashion 

P) 


26 Standard In American 
university has priority for a 
student (5) 

27 Dives for costs a great deal 
0) 

Down 

1 1t will be worth money in the 
future (9,6) 

2 Nevertheless last (5,3) 

3 Wet branch (5) 

4 Move idle dogs and put «it 

( 8 ) 

8 Turkish leader about to 
conclude business® 

. 6 Boxer of cunning and power 

( 9 ) 

7 An innate ability to make 
money (6) 

8 Just the same, it can't be 
bettered (7, GO 

18 One at centre of tiff with 
friend concerning room (9) 


□ no 

□□□□□Q □□□□□□□□ 

□ H □ □ □ □ □ 

□□□dqq QanQanpn 
n n a e □ □ □ 
□□□□□□□□□□□ 
n □ □ o □ □ □ 

□oaazao acBomna, 

in □ n □ 0 n □ 

□□□□□□aanan 

□ □an 000 
ananonaa □□□nan 

□ □ □ a □ □ a 
aa^QDDaa □□□□□□ 
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VMMBtt OP MEEK PUZZLE 21 JMO 

This week's winners of a Colflns 
English Dctionary are Or M P 
Steward of Enfield, Middlesex, 

W Mam' of Houghton Regs, 
Bedfordshire, Sue King of Liverpool, 
J A Robinson of Beverly, East 
Yorkshire, and Miss S D US mam of 
Leeds. 

Please allow 28 days for delivery 


17 Sinner he reformed to put ta a 
hallowed place (8) 

18 Prfmeministef?(8) 

20 Farewell words to the French 
about to meet death (6) 

21 Reverse some undertaking? 

H 

23 Wood spirit (5) 


Solution to m o r row 

® Stuck? Then call our solutions be 
on 0891 338 238k Calls cost 50p 
per mfnuta at all timas. Service $up- 
ptoabyATS 
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The Argentinian Grand Prix 
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Nasty turn . . . David Conlthard, left, bounces out of contention as he cuts in late on the overtaking Michael Schumacher at*a bend on the fifth lap in Buenos Aires pascal rondeau 


Schumacher strikes again 


Alan Henry in Buenos Aires sees Coulthard open the door 
for Ferrari to dimb back on top of the winners’ podium 


1CHAEL Schu- 
macher scored, a 
brilliant tacti- 
cal victory for 
k-r'flB :WK : H Ferrari here 
.yesterday, taking advantage 
of an early blunder by the 
~Thc6Tavourite David Coulth- 
ard to dominate from the fifth 
lap to the 72nd. 

It was the first time that the 
Italian team had won in Ar- 
gentina since the legendary 
Juan Manuel Fangio tri- 
• umphed in 1956 at the wheel 
of a Lancia-Ferrari D50. 

Coulthard’s world champ- 
onshlp hopes were dramati- 
cally damaged when Schu- 
macher dosed in on him and 
■ challenged for the lead while ! 


braking for one of the tight in- 
field hairpins on lap five. The 
Scot ran slightly wide on the 
entrance, allowing Schu- 
macher to slice inside, then 
closed the door on the Ferrari 
which resulted in the 
McLaren-Mercedes being 
launched Into a half-spin over 
the left front wheel of its 
rlvaL 

Coulthard resumed in 12th 
place, eventually climbing 
back to sixth at the chequered 
flag, quite an achievement 
considering he was briefly 
rammed off the circuit by Jac- 
ques Villeneuve’s Williams 
during their battle for 
seventh place. 

Schumacher got the best 


out of the long-awaited new, 
wide Goodyear front tyres fit- 
ted to his Ferrari, winning by 
more than 22 seconds from 
Mika Hakkinen's McLaren 
despite making two scheduled 
stops to the Finn's one. 

The turning point came on 
lap 53, when Schumacher 
emerged from his second stop 
4.6sec ahead of Hakkinen, 
who had not been able to 
make up sufficient ground on 
his one-stop strategy to get 
ahead. 

Hakkinen then lost seven 
seconds on lap 68, with only 
four to go, when a rain 
shower brushed the circuit, 
frustrating his efforts to capi- 
talise on Schumacher's error 


two laps earlier when he slid 
on to the gravel trap just 
I prior to the start/finish line. 

In third place Eddie Irvine 
did a good job in the second 
| Ferrari, battling hard with 
the Benetton of Alexander 
Wnrz in the closing stages. Al- 
though Wurz briefly edged 
ahead, the young Austrian 
promptly spun. 

Fifth place fell to Jean Ale- 1 
si’s Sauber-Ferrari. the 
Frenchman con tinuing undis- . 
mayed despite one of his car's i 
secondary side-mounted I 
wings being accidentally 
ripped off during a refuel l ing 
stop. He crossed the line just I 
over one second ahead of the | 
frustrated Coulthard, who at i 
least gained a single point for 
his efforts. 

For Schumacher, splitting 
the McLarens in the starting 
line-up indicated that Good- 


year’s latest tyre offered a 
considerable performance 
boost for his Ferrari F300. 
“And it’s not just that the 
tyres are better," he said. 
“They also enable us to run a 
slightly different chassis set- 
up, which is also a slight im- 
provement in its own terms.” 

The Williams team contin- 
ued - its disappointing form, 
with ViHeneuve spinning off 
after colliding with Coulthard 
on lap 53, while Heinz-Harald 
Frentzen wound up ninth 
after being forced to make an 
extra pit stop when he in- 
curred a lOsec stop-go penalty 
for speeding in the pit lane. 

The Jordan-Honda team 
also had a bad time, although 
Ralf Schumacher had boosted 
its hopes by qualifying fifth, 
only to make an appalling 
start and come round 13th at 
the end of the opening lap. He 


eventually spun out for good 
on lap 23, leaving Damon nm 
to soldier on to finish a lapped 
eighth, the former world 
champion also having to 
make an extra pit stop to 
replace a damaged nose sec- 
tion after he rammed Johnny 
Herbert's Sauber, puncturing 
one of its rear tyres. 

In a fortnight the European 
leg of the world champion- 
ship starts at Imola, where 
Ferrari will be aiming to con- 
tinue this winning form in 
the San Marino Grand Prix. 
McLaren will use the inter- 
vening days to refine their 
winning package, while Wil- 
liams and Jordan will have 
no choice but to mount an in- 
creasingly frantic attempt to 
salvage some sort of competi- 
tive form from what is fast de- 
veloping into a disastrous 
season for both of them. 


Full results from Buenos Aires 



Coulthard gets bounced 
by old bump and grind 


Other finishers * Did not finish'not classified 
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D avid coulthard’s 

collision with Michael 
Schumacher in the 
opening stages of the Argen- 
tinian Grand Prix was a 
dramatic reaffirmation that 
although McLaren may 
have the best car, they can 
still be vulnerable as long 
as Michael Schumacher gets 
so much as a sniff of vie - 1 
tory, writes Alan Henry. 

Detailed analysis of the 
situation casts another , 
shadow of doubt over : 
Conlthard's vulnerability 
under pressure. Braking 
hard for a second-gear in- i 
field hairpin, Coulthard 
found the downchange 1 
mechanism on his I 
McLaren-Mercedes* gear- 
box “balking” slightly. 

This fault meant that the 
car was slightly late in 
selecting the lower gear, 
with the result that he ran 
slightly wide from the apex 
of the right-hand corner. 
Sensing his opportunity, 
Schumacher pounced. 

"It is unusual for drivers 
to collide on the exit to a 
corner,** said Conlthard 
quizzically. “Usually it is 
on the entry, and I was still 
a metre and a half ahead of 
Michael, so I Just held my 
line. 1 think he was just ex- 
pecting me to drive ont of 
his way, or else he was just 


prepared to sit there and 
see what happened. 

‘‘Michael was being a bit 
aggressive, hut I am thank- 
ful that at least I was driv- 
ing a strong car. The week- 
end could have brought me 
10 points, but 1 have only 
got one — that is a bitter 
pill. I don’t think It was up 



Schumacher . . ■ saw his 
opportunity and pounced 


to me at that instance to 
give way to him. 

“There has to be some 
give and take between 
drivers, otherwise colli- 
sions will happen. 

**I suppose it's that sort of 
aggression which Is needed 
to get wins and it has given 
him a win. He should have 
backed off. I don’t believe it 
is within the spirit of For- 
mula One.” 

If there was a question of 
Coulthard’s performance in 
such intimidating circum- 
stances, most observers 
continue to feel that the 
McLaren-Mercedes MP4/13 
is still potentially the fast- 
est technical package on 
the circuit. 

“David had run wide at 
that corner the Lap before,” 
noted Schumacher dryly. “Z 
didn’t want to slow my pace 
and lose time, so I went 
down the inside and then, 
he shut the door." 

If the situation had been 
reversed, one could still 
Imagine Conlthard coming 
off worse and Schumacher ] 
emerging unscathed. The 
only time the opposition 1 
can beat the German is 
when they can harness the 
performance advantage of a 
superior car. In Buenos 
Aires, not even this edge 
could produce a victory. 
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Scottish Premier Division 


Rangers 2 Celtic 0 


Albert? 


turns the 

tables bit 


Celtic 


Patrick Glenn on 

how the Old Rim are 
divided by one goal 


C ELTIC once again 
were broken on the 
wheel of Rangers' 
resolve yesterday, 
losing not only the match but 
their lead in the Premier 
Division. 

The Ibrox side's second 
goal, conjured up by Jorg Al- 
berts, allowed the champions 
to past their most dan- 
gerous challengers by the 
smallest goal difference with 
four matches remaining. 

Nevertheless the Rangers 
manager Walter Smith said 
Celtic were favourites for the 
title. “They have three home 
games and one away and, if 
you can’t do well in that situa- 
tion, you don’t deserve to win 
toe league." he said. 

Celtic's coach Wim Jansen 
also believes his side can pre- 
vent Rangers from winning a 
record 10 in a row despite the 
Ibrox setback. “We have to 
pick ourselves up again,” said 
the Dutchman. “We know all 
the games now are finals.” 

Jansen criticised his - side 
for losing the second goal be- 
fore adding : “But I think they 
were better than us.” 

Celtic fons may be com- 
forted by the thought that 
Rangers, on paper, have the | 
more demanding finis h, with 
three away matches. But 
Rangers do not play the game 
on paper, preferring the 
scramble of a field on which 
they can repeatedly demon- 
strate their refusal to concede 
a title that seemed to have 
been prised from their nine- 
year possession three weeks 
ago. 

They were outplayed for 
most of the game yesterday 
but only on three-quarters of 
the pitch. In that last fourth, 
where Richard Gough and 
Lorenzo Amoruso stood 
shoulder-to-shouider, Celtic 
were again fatally flawed. 

The visitors were not 
helped by the loss of Darren 
Jackson after 23 minutes to be 
replaced by the slight Harald 
Brattbakk in attack, leaving 
Henrik Larsson to take on toe 
home defence single-handed 
in a contest he could not win. 

Rangers took the lead 
within a minute of Bratt- 
bakk's arrival from the 
bench. The goal was a shock 
because Celtic bad been so 
much in control, secure in the 
knowledge that even a draw 
would virtually assure them 
of their first championship in 
10 years. 

Amoroso's free-kick to- 
wards the penalty spot was 
headed out by Marc Rieper 
but toe ball fell to Jonas 


Them 25 yards from goal. The 
Swede hit a sensational veflsy 
with his right foot high to foe 
right of Jonathan Goulit- :~- 
Yet Rangers were generally 
outdone in midfield, where 
Paul Lambert, Craig Buriey - 
Simon Donnelly and Phil 
O'Donnell seemed quicker to 
toe ball and used It better. - 
Celtic would have been 
level but for Andy Goram’s 
stretching save five minutes 
into the second ' Wit' Don- . 
nelly's comer from the right 
was headed across to Rigp®- 
and the Dane nodded on foe 
ball to the head of Aian 
Stubbs. The defender's header 
would have gone in under fog 
bar hut for Gotanfs 
fingertips. . 

Celtic's most menacing 
move, also before they con- 
ceded the second goal, cams : 
from Lambert's run iraafo 
from the right The mteutdifa* 
took out toe entire dafiaice. 


The run-in 


CELTIC 

April 18; Motherwell (hJ Aptsaa: 
Hibernian (h) May 3; Dunfermline {a) 
May 9s St Johnstone (h)- . 


RANGERS 

Aprfl 19: Aberdeen (a) April as; 
Hearts (a) May 2: Kilmarnock ty) 
May 9: Dundee Utd fa) - * - 


WARTS 

April 18 S St Johnstone (H) April . 
29 : Rangers (h) May % Aberdeen 
(aj May fl: Dunfermline (hj.. 


including Goram, and left 
Burley unattended - and 
screaming for the cut-back. 
Lambert decided on a' shot 
but sliced toe ball wide. 

That was a pivotal moment, 
as Celtic became discouraged. 
There was no doubting their 


overall control but they were 
also vulnerable to the bind of 


also vulnerable to the kind of 
break with which Albertz 
confirmed the victory. 

The German carried the 
ball from the halfway line. 
Burley slipped and Stubbs — 
who should have known- Al- 
bertz likes the ball at his left 
foot — allowed him precisely 
that and the shot slithered 
low to toe left of Gould from 
15 yards. 

• Hearts’ interest In the 
championship appeared to 
have been ended by their 3-1 
defeat in the derby with HIbs 
at Easter Road, but Rangers’ 
victory will resurrect their 
ambition. Four points behind 
the Old Firm, they face 
Rangers at borne on Saturday 
week by which time they 
should have rid themselves of 
the memory of Easter Road 
where Barry Lavety and 
Kevin Harper scored in the 
second half to give HIbs hope 
in their struggle to avoid rele- 
gation; John Robertson lev- 
elled between times. 
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ISf. di ®Sf Ence ■ ■ *' Jorg Albertz after scoring the second 
goal that put Rangers back on top of the table ^ alaniwt^ 
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FACarling Premiership 


SPORTS NEWS 13 


Arsenal 

Newcastle 


(1) 3 Barnsley 


Sheffield Wed 
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Bol ton Wanderers (1) 2 Chelsea 
Blackburn Rovers ( 0 ) 1 Tottenha 


PE Alcoa (Rectal) 



FA Carling Premiership 


QO 


Pt8 Forthcoming Dxtures 


g Man Utd 

< 

34 

12 

3 

2 

38 

8 

8 

4 

5 

26 

17 

39 

6T 


Arsenal 

■4 

31 

12 

2 

2 

33 

10 

6 

7 

2 

19 

17 

25 

63 


V Liverpool 

4 

32 

10 

2 

4 

31 

15 

5 

8 

3 

24 

20 

20 

55 
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' Chelsea 

A 

33 

10 

2 

3 

30 

12 

7 

1 

10 

33 

26 

25 

54 


r Leeds 

▼ 

34 

9 

3 

5 

27 

17 

7 

3 

7 

23 

20 

13 

54 


Blackburn 

4 

32 

10 

3 

3 

38 

22 

4 

6 

6 

15 

22 

9 

51 


" West Ham 

4 

32 

11 

4 

1 

32 

10 

3 

2 

11 

12 

30 

4 

48 

Kcasysttuessta. 

Aston Villa 

A 

34 

8 

3 

6 

24 

21 

6 

3 

8 

18 

22 

-1 

48 


= Derby 

T 

32 

10 

3 

3 

28 

14 

3 

4 

9 

16 

27 

3 

46 


Leicester 

A 

32 

5 

8 

3 

17 

12 

6 

3 

7 

22 

21 

6 

44 

iMBHSBMfiaans** 

c Coventry 

▼ 

32 

7 

7 

2 

23 

16 

4 

4 

8 

15 

22 

Q 

44 


■ Southamptn 

T 

33 

10 

1 

6 

27 

19 

3 

3 

10 

14 

26 

-4 

43 

r Wimbledon 

A 

32 

5 

5 

7 

16 

19 

5 

5 

5 

15 

15 

-3 

40 

Sheff Wed 

T 

33 

9 

4 

4 

28 

22 

2 

3 

11 

19 

38 

-13 

40 

25* Everton (a): £5 Aaio£vmT{lir 

: Everton 

A 

33 

7 

3 

6 

22 

22 

2 

7 

8 

16 

25 

-9 

37 

13,4 wmueoon (a): IB .4 Leicester (fit- 

254 Shaft Wed (hj; !L5 Ar jSSta). 

Newcastle 

T 

32 

6 

5 

6 

17 

18 

3 

4 

8 

12 

20 

-9 

35 
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Tottenham - 

T 

33 

6 

6 

4 

19 

20 

3 

2 

12 

14 

31 

-18 

35 
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Bolton 

4 

33 

6 

8 

3 

18 

17 

1 

5 

10 

13 

32 

-18 

34 
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Barnsley 

4 

33 

7 

3 

6 

24 

30 

3 

1 

13 

11 

44 

-39 

34 


■ C Palace 

4 

32 

0 

4 

11 

8 

32 

6 

4 

7 

19 

8 

-30 

26 
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BUckbutn Subs ftptoy (Sherwood 761. OahUn (Gallachor 76). 
aroomes, Davidson, WBams. Booked Handry. Sara off VNcox 
(two bookings). 

i SSMtO Referee MARDey (Leeds) 


Coventry City 
Aston Villa 


Clw l— Subs Ftayef (Hariey Sfl). Myers (Morris 84). M Hughes. 
Zola, Hitchcock. 

TbWm— S ubs Fereflnand(Annstiong57).t>iaerwt)od 
OOnemann B7). Anderton (Bail 82). Scabs, Bsantetai Sooted 
BertL 

34.149 Ratatee PA Durkin (PorUareO 


11 Natronv/ide League 1 

i FIRST DIVISION 

MaStnaPOraat 

P W D 
42 26 B 
41 23 11 

L F A Pte 

8 75 39 Ml 

7 78 43 80 

ftartliis 

42 

23 

B 

10 

78 

49 

78 


41 

23 

9 

9 

BS 

39 

78 

Steed Utd 

40 

18 

16 

7 

59 

43 

ea 

IpeoMa 

41 

IS 

14 

S 

BS 

40 

88 

mnnjnphwi 

42 

ID 

IQ 

10 

54 

35 

Ota 

Wfotera tetemptuB 

41 

17 

10 

14 

49 

42 

81 

Stookport 

42 

17 

7 

IB 

64 

Bni 

08 

Oxford Utd 

42 

10 

B 

IB 

57 

56 

88 

Bradford 

42 

14 

14 

14 

44 

48 

BS 

! WMtesn 

42 

16 

11 

18 

42 

40 

ES 

SwrindoM 

42 

14 

9 

IB 

40 

62 

BI 

liuiM—jrfialii 

42 

18 

11 

18 

49 

60 

BO 

Cram 

41 

15 

5 

21 

46 

59 

SO 

Tremors 

41 

12 

12 

17 

45 

50 

48 

Port Vote 

42 

12 

10 

20 

51 

59 

48 

QPR 

42 

10 

16 

10 

47 

5B 

48 

' Horakk 

42 

11 

13 

18 

41 

67 

48 

Bury 

42 

9 

19 

14 

39 

54 

48 

Mae dly 

42 

11 

11 

20 

40 

51 

44 

taastaaneWh 

Stoke 

42 11 10 21 45 80 48 

42 10 13 19 40 64 48 
42 11 9 22 38 72 42 


(0) 1 Crystal Palace 

(1) 2 Leicester City 

"l 


(0) o 

(1) 3 
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Binninghn (0)1 Port Vale (0)1 

NdkmiBf Ainsworth £8 

Btewdotfrawi Bennett. Bass. Chariton, Bruos. 
Johnson. Mersden, McCarthy (Forater 78). 
O’Connor. Adebota. Hughes (Furlong 64). 
NdkmL Sub (not used)- AbML 
Port vtaa MusssMAs, Camgher. Tankard. 
Bogle. Clover. Borneo, Aimworih. TaJbet 
Mills. Naylor (Foyle eg). Janssen (Porter B7). 
Sub (not used). Cordon. 

Att 17.193. M G Cain (Bootle). 


Bra dfo r d _ (okj 


(1)3 


NattwFnr. 
Campbell 38 
Gam row 03 
BarvWIIIInmsBS 
CWatan. McAneepie. Jacobs. 
Damage. SbmotL Moore. Lawrence. O'Brien. 
Seiner. Edlnho, Blske. Subs irntf used); 
Murray. Sol land. Verily. 

HotBnabi It rawa i Bsasam Bonalelr. 
Rogers. Cooper (Hteids 57). Chsttle. Johnedn. 
same. QemralU. Van Hooqdonk. CampbeH 
(WoenW). BorMWIUams. Sl4i (nol used): 
PascokL 

AW 17 J46. Bee R Pearson (Peierloe). 


Cbartton . 


H ud dar a tM pja Cm 
ABtaon 48. Johnson 44 


Harper. PhflSpa. Edwards. 
Browning (Horne 70), Col Una. Gray. 
Ricnardson. Barnes (Nielsen sa). Stewart. 
AB*on. Johnson. Sob (not ueodl. JanUne. 
CnnmKearon. Bignpt SnWi. Westwood. 
Walton. Cnamocfe tSveei 40 . Riven (Fbran 68), 
WTialley. Gulnsn (Tlemay 481, Johnson. Uttte. 
AW 11JB3. M A R Leaks (Darwen). 


Cawaobry Subs Hal (Boateng IM), Moldovan (Sottvadt 75). 
Hodman. WHamx, Strachan. Booked BurnwS- 
Actoa VBta Subs Scrmaca (MHosovte B2), Oakes, Draper, Neteon. 
Bussell. Booted Taytar. 

1 22.732 Rsfsne D J Geflagher (Banbury) 


Crystal Mace Subs Dyer (Bale 55). Curcfc (Padovano 53), 
Bant (Warhurat 75). 1-Mdareson, Nash. Boated BBto. 
Leicester Subs Patter (Zagorakls 72). Marshall (Fenton 81). 
WBson (Savage BI). Watoh. Arphemt 

118.771 Raderwe ABWKdeifCbOSlBr-fe-StJBaf) 


Everton 
Leeds United 
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(2) 2 Southampton 
(0) 0 Wimbledon 
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( 0)0 
( 1 ) 1 
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■mrtos»StjteMadarF«gu9on73).l«refly(BaBnby73). 

Oeowd. Dunoo. Oste Sootod McCann. FamuaofLOXatw. 

tnpdygEteHiMtond(Mo<an«arM).UBey(Kowafl87)^tobfason, 

Hb^fc,Jactobrv AMtarfBeMfya; MdanweiSanroffltadebb 
“ ' .gyjTWRetansbUDRanntaghBttald) 


i Subs Dutoa (Hnst57). VUManspacttantaan ST), 
Mattou (Beoal 82). Moss. QUmbb. asotafluisMewwn. 
IUMn Subs C Hu0to(Bayte6S). McASsMt Cbrtca. EuA, 
Hoakt 

i We fw ms MPB»edpirgitiHt«rn) 


West Ham United (0} 0 
Derby County <0) 0 
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Current form 
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Arsenal 

5 

1 

0 

7 

1 

16 43 
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Leeds 

4 

a 

2 

14 

7 
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1 
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8 

1 

2 
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10 84 
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3 

0 

s 

11 

B 

9 45 

WLWUM. ¥ 

Weattlew 

2 

3 

1 

6 

4 
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Liverpool 

2 

3 

1 

11 

JO 

9 30 
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— ----- 

3 

0 

3 

11 

11 

9 BS 

WLLLWW j* 

tunWiamiihm 

3 

0 

3 

8 

8 
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Men Utd 

2 

2 

2 

7 

6 

8 ss 

DWWLDL B 

TuUmhBt 

2 

2 

2 

a 

_ 8 

8 44 

LDWDLW L 

■sasbto 

2 

2 

2 

B 

7 

8 BS 

WDLWLD ” 

WfcRbtadon 

2 

2 

2 

3_ 

4 

8 ST 

WDDLWL 8l 

Lata eater 
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3 

10 

10 

7 44 

WDLLLW (£ 

Short Whd 

2 

•0 

4_ 

8 

8 

E SB 
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2 

0 

4 

.8 

W 

8 44 

LLWLLW ’ 

pete 

1 

1_ 

4 

3 

g 

4 BA 
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— — F 
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0 

3 

3 

a 

7 
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Oryetri Patens 

1 

0 

5 

B 

IB 

3 42 
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79 

S- 

4.11 

Benpli ' 

17 
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4 
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18 

73 

8 

4M 
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W 

E2 

t_ 
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17 

60 
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- - 29 

6a 

2 

X4S- 
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17 

56 

4 

UP 


14 

46 

2 
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13 
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1 

3X9 

State* 

17 

55 

1 
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3 
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A 1532 34,705 40.006 
MPOS 3732* 38^B7 


38.783 Sfcgaa 3RCT 


3R57a ^9*30 3SA13 


LteKta 

saas? 

28,791 

34322 V 

ciian - 

34.600 

30X08 

l 

Dertey 

30251 

ass® 

28970 L 

mertWtel 

3M37 

21.087 

2fL424 f 

temtote 

3SvBM 

2SXBT 

2BgOZ7 S 

West Ham 

25J90B 

23J35 

2&002 ■ 

M Mm — 

30547 

10X86 

24840 p 

BoHop 

25.000 

22.703 

24908 “ 

Oral* Pataca 

28,185 

J4.410 

22,492 £ 

Lataeatar 

21.033 

18^53 

20^89 ■ 

Cuve tatty 

Xlfl&A 

11900 

T9JJ02 LI 

Baraaiaor 

UJH2 

17.102 

ifLaas ^ 

Wfcabl.rina 

2BJ08 

7JS88 

14218 ft 

- — 

15JSJ 

14.81$ 
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Ipswiofa (11)0 Tranmera — (0)0 
l m wMiWrlgw.9locfcweU.Tsrlcco. Dyer. 
Mowbray (Venus SS), Cundy. CUphBin. 

Holland. Johnson (Mamie 681. ScowcroR. Pena 
(SomerSS). 

IMsen Slmonsen. ^ubkAl. Thompson. 
McGreeL On Ulnar , irora. Morrtssoy (Morgan 
79).U»llan.G Jones (U Jones 8G), O'Brton, 
HUL Sub (not used): Mahon. 
aw 18JDM. Bet: M C BaAsy flraphgtoo). 


H)4 

RlcardZS 
Branca S3. 73, 83 


■TOO 


iSchwarzer. Ftarabig. 
Harrison. Vlekars. Feats. Townsend (Madd Ison 
7m. Mustoe. O b sto I u ii b . Branca. Merson. 
Ricard (HkpieK73). Sob (not used): Beck. 


Bov KMy, Woodward. Small, Dews. LucketU. 
Butler. Bus * “ — 


tJenwan 7B). Matuiewe (Swen 78), 
‘ y E7). Johnro9e.Psltsra 
P 3 Denson (Leicester! 


Armstrong (Rigby 67). Johnrcse. PsaersaL 
AW30Jn3.ltoliPSC 


• P» 


NdenB4(pefl) 


Oxfords— 

Francis M 
Gilchrist 37 
Oxford WhOehead. Robinson. Marsh. Bray. 
DavU. GilEtiilsL Murphy, Banger 

me 90). Francis, Cook (Angel 61). 
Sub (not osad): Roes. 


W)1 


Digby. Kara lake. Daws. McDonald 
(Taylor 48). Bulla 


hock. B or r ow s . Robinson (Hey 
46).WBE>dn (Ws Hera 45). Cofllna. Ndsh. 
Gooden. 

Aw 8J105. MS W iMMsaan (Stodipan). 


TO® 


sbwffutd— raa 

Stuart 28 BeiUuny72 

BorbOMs33 U#woltyn7B 

ShefSWd Utd Kelly. BorboUs. IMsen. Qubui, 
Senoford. Holdsworlh. Saunders. Hamilton 
(QeOaa 561. Tsylor (Devlin 50). Fans. Stuart 
Sob inclined) Marcello. 

Kerwkli MerstaO. Such. FuglastBd. Eadle. 
FtUnKng. Jartson. Adams, Bedemy. Robert*. 
Fern. UcwnUyn. Subs loot uned)- Polston, 
Ceney. Scott 

Ant 18SIS BeCi KM Lynch (Knsraeberougb). 


. l-htt 
Cooper 29 (pen) 
Byrne M 


WBJL. 


Hughes ZD 


.{ 1)1 


Nlien,Connetly. Woodtborpe. 
ByrtM. Flynn, MsMosh. Cook, WaBwtuk. 
' (Grant B1), Cooper. Sub 


t seed). Seerie. Trews. 


McOarmoB. Van Bier*. Ftyiut Be os fy. Carbon. 
Quinn. Meet. HunH3nee*ss 71). Hugbea. 
taUMna. Subs (oat uaed): Cokticott Murpby. 
AW7JM3. RsbLA Bates (SkstuMKV-Trera). 


Pickering 78 


■ TO1 


LAiOlB] (Alton tB). 


.ina Maacttr . 

MKTflstaonMfDjO PoOecktS 

StaipaonK Horiockaa 

— -I Begets. WricBtFropgan. 
y. Cole. Goodman, Slstor, 
' nB3).Osbm. Sub6 (not 


ID* 


rC Margetuan.EdgnlP. Horlott. 
kens. VAughsn. Wtuflsy. PoBock 
J (Brown 62). 


(total): 92 VBn 


Camptiall (Nottm FDr- 
lton). 21 Angsd 
(ManC;18torBrte- 


i). l9Beek (Wdiflaobrough); 

ndorcona (or Celtic): WHa 


IMVCOUNTtHS LKAOUCi First 
DlvtMoir Atherton LRDBunscough 4; 
Blackpool Rvrn E HasJififldon 2; Der- 
«wt 1 Atherton ColUertw H Glosaop (C 1 

Prsarcot Cables T, Ktogwvo Atn-4 

SaHord C 1i Ram«t»ttoiii Utd S CDaddar- 

ion 3; Roasandart Utd 1 Mosaisy 3; Si 


.TnlS 

lay 


CorkClUCOa. 


Bangor 3 Dungahhon Swtte, 


Nationwide League 


SECOND DIVISION 


P W D 
42 24 9 
42 22 14 


L FA Ms 
a 65 34 SI 
6 62 38 80 



42 IS 14 10 63 33 88 
42 10 10 13 53 36 87 
42 17 14 11 50 47 M 
42 18 10 14 60 48 84 


Blackpool 



42 16 15 11 46 34 ea 
42 17 10 15 64 GO 81 
42 IS 15 12 43 39 80 
42 IB 9 17 53 B1 07 
42 15 12 15 61 48 87 

41 13 14 14 55 SO 88 

42 14 11 17 48 50 83 

41 14 11 IS 42 46 S3 

42 12 16 14 48 52 5S 
42 14 10 18 41 51 S3 

41 14 -0 18 55 85 81 

42 12 15 15 47 SS 81 

42 12 14 18 51 58 BO 

43 12 12 18 52 63 48 


42 10 18 10 46 64 48 

41 11 12 IB dfl 63 45 

42 12 8 22 54 62 44 
42 11 B 23 46 73 41 


Nationwide League 


THIRD DIVISION 


Torquay 


P W D L F A 

42 an ii b to as ss 
42 20 11 IT 83 51 71 
42 IB 13 10 83 40 70 



Brightest 


■ n)2 


Bren tf ord - (0)0 

Moody 21. 77 

■rawtfcid Deerden. HutcMnga. Witton. 

CuFttp, Bates. Hogg (Cennam 46). Rapley. 
Coteerill (Bryan 46), Soon. Aaplnafl. Taylor 
(McGhee -M). 

nttaem Taylor. Lawrence. BrevetL Smith, 
Coleman. Stake, Beardsley. Brscewall. Moody. 
Poscfcrsoaeo (Thorpe 77). CotDns rTrodopa 63). 
Sub (not itaod): taUor. 

AW 1(L5ta Mi D Qrr (tver). 


Bristol City _ (0)0 


. J (1)1 

Payton 7 (pen) 

f woods warier, wtnsauiley. Harrison, 


Moore. UtBe (Brass 8». Wood* (Hoyland 62). 
Mullln, Cooks. Peyton (Vbinlcombe 78). 
Matthew. 

Bristol C Welch. Locke. BeU. Goodrtdge. 

Taytar. Censy. Owe ra. Hn w fw HDohertyrSL 
McCarthy (Murray 75), Crarab.Tlitnhjn. Sub 
(not used): Edwards. 

AW ItLfiOO. Bed A Butler (auttundnAsMIeid). 


.(2)3 


cm 


O Uem _ 
Stavens7 Hodgean4l 

Anthony 12. Smart DO 
CeribrieCalg. Libord. Thorpo. Prokae. Varty. 
Foster. Anthony. Poui ui we kJ ty, Stevens. 
Smari. Wrigm. Stan (not used): Dobta. 
McAllndon, CouBsna. 

Oldtan Rally. 8. McNhmn. SarranL Garhelt. 
BoxaD (Hodgson 30). Rtckerm, Rush (Aaon 40). 
DuKtnny. Ortygaeon. UtUsiohn (D. McNhrnn 
eq.Hofl. 

JUS45A Raft J A Khtby f8he#te«) 


W u i Usupb i — (1)1 
CtarfcaonS 


-TO* 

Breddndd 
Williams ri 
CbestsrttaU Memv. Hawtt. Jutes. Curts. 
MUkamSb BrwcMn, WlUta Howard, fteoweSt' 
Ebd ogPer ld ns. Sub s (not used): WIMnson. 
Beaumont. Lonagb. 

borttoornx woodman. Claitson. Fraln. 
Sampson, waibunon (Gibb 77). Bishop- Hum. 
Gayle. Heggs. Freestone. HIIL Buba [not used): 

tVwrrt l Poor, 

AW MJ64. Ref: E K Wototanhofrae (Bteckbum). 




.( 1)1 


Allen 45 

Barwn.Panaraon. Pervmh. 
Smith. AMtby. Bryant. Haceemnalor, Galloway. 
Butler (Thomas 78). AHnbM (Fortuno-waal 
66). SouihaH (Corbet) 46). 

Lutow Devto. James (Evwv SB). Thomas. 
WedOock (Doherty 7B), Paueraon. White. 
Marshall (Gray SB). McLaren. Oldaaid. Allen. 


Aw 6JM8. HetiFG Stratton (Nottingham). 


Bteokpool (1)1 

Heethcabiatag) 


Ptyraoath _ (0)3 
Buber E7(og) 

Logan 78 
Cerarafaiaoipan) 

IR yw w itab8netaele.ColUitaL RoeSMdMni. 
Saunders. Kaothceto, Logan. Bartow. Btetbuok 


(Meuge S3). Cordon (Jean 75], Cerazzbi. 
Currie. Sub (not lined): Phillips. 


Sub (notv 

mol Samos. Bryan, Hitts, Boner. 
Hughes (Lwl late 15L Unlghan, Brabki, 
Ciarxson. Conroy, Bern. Preeoe. LydUBe 
(PhdDOOfll). Bub (not used): Tsytor. 

AW 5855. Bah B Knjghl (Orplngten). 


- (0)1 StMBlMMMl —(0)0 
Pe r fclnso n BS 

P re st o n Mollanen. ParWneon. Barrick. 
Murdock. Jscksan,GrBgan (CsnwrigM90K 
Ranktoe (McKenna 62). Devey, AahcreH, 
Macksn. Eyraa. Sub (not used): Nogan. 
Soafinml Ftoycs. HiUi. Sttasion. Coutbmtt 
ictarta 6DL CoMtnan. Dublin. Manor, Gridetot. 
Renvmll. Whyte. AMridgs. Guos (nol used): 
Rogat, Harris. 

Aw BJOSB. Hob G Frankland (MkUUsobroiigh). 


Watesdl. 

Thoiol 1 
Hodge 59 (pan) 

WWker. Evans. 


Moumfleld. Psron. Boll. EydeUe.Tholot. Porter. 
Hodge. Subs (not usodL' Rydur. Stake. Ricketts. 
— ~ CronalBy, Brown, Lavtn, Biwy. Law, 


Wtesr.Alten. Doyte tWHUnson 66). Oram. 
Shaw, Savage (To maroon 67). Sub 


67). Sub (not wad): 

fiyw. 

Aw aaor. Baft M L Dean (Euetham). 


Watford (1)1 

Lee 9 

WetfordChentbortain. Gtbbs, Kennedy 


-TOO 


(Easton 4Q. Palmer. Ulllen. Mooney. Baza toy- 
HWtaLs — - 


Lee (MMkWUHamsea). Johneon. Hsaan 
(Robkisan EDL 

Merrlon. McGregor. Hardy. 


Brammor. Humes. C arey. Chalk. WBson- SpM> 
Wh. Roberts IKelly 


621. Owen 

(SUonerTBV 

Aw 12348 M A Sbylse (VMterfoovile). 


■ TOO 


— C»)1 

O'Neill 33 
n.Thantoeon, 


VcricWSrrtngmn. 

IBusbell. Jones. Barrel {Reed 7». Po^on. 
-nnktarTotaon (SabbtebM 57). CroseweH. 


Jordan (Hall ta). 


Glass. Vcmng. VlnoeM. O'Neill. 


Cos. BaHey. Howe. Qaen. SMn. Briesad. 
MUrren (BeerdamoreOft Subs lAMilf66): 
Hoblnsan. RewUnHIL • 

AW8640. ItetaGBIrioh (Wohmrheropton). 

(total): a* Box 


(Walsall). 99 HeyfU (Bristol Rvrs). XI 
innhta ' “ ' 


AklnUyi (Gillingham); Thorpe (Fm* 
hen 19 lor Luton); Sttmms (Carl tale). 18 
Taylor (Brentford). IT Donovan 
(Crtmaby). 16 Corazzln (Plymouth); Shri- 
Lart (WyconUm): Beodta (Bristol 
rvts); Lowe (Wigan); PtscMiofido (Fuh 
tum; six tor West Brom); Cooks 
(Burnley): Rowe (York). 

HYMAM UUUlUEt Prctnlnr Dlv 

aavasend&N2HHcMn0; Hendon 

3Ay(B3buryO:Hayt9ridBaOCta6h6i- 
tan ttSi AtoanoOWtfton & HotShamU 
Sutton Utd 2 Dea & Radi ; Yeodlng 0 B 
Storiiord2. PaatoaMdtCheeharnvBare- 
ham Wood; Dulwich v Harrow Bor 
fleU v BromtoK Purttoet v BasInBstafaL 
IKlnsatoman 


P37 PtoTR * Staton UM 38-70; l Borenam 
Wood 36-S8. FM Aldarehai Tn 2 
Random D; Blliailcay Tn 2 Staines Th 0; 
Boonor Regis Tn 3 wtddngham Tn 0; 
ChertsayTn 4 WomWiiy i; Hampton 4 
TIwith Utd l; Uxbrtdoe 1 Mataoeya. 
PMpenert- Abingdon Tnv Worming; Bar- 
ton Rvre v L88&»liea(t; Croydon v 
Barknamsted Tn: Whytoleafe v MaWsn- 
head UkL Stasomh BndnbM Tn7 Met 
Police 0: Horsftem Or Meridw 

2 Brasknart Tn 1; Horthwooa 1 Bark- 
ing T; Ttawy D Banstead Aft (b Mtham Tn 
0 Wndaw 8 BO" P- P e Hro aei f- Edp- 
wereTn vWeaidsanKEghamTn vChe- 
ehurit; HiuiaerkwflTnvCanvBy Stand; _ 
LBtohton Tn v Wbanhtw Tn: ToooRg A 
Mitcham vCheitont St Petar.'IMnh 
Avetey 2 langsbuy Th 1;Camber(ey Tn 2 
Southall 1; Croydon Aftl Corinthian 
Casuals 3; L#we6 0 Homel Hempstaed 1: 
Ware SBartwoKHdift Wingate* 
WncMeyOFom UW CL P We»nwer ti Clap- 
ton v Dortdng; Epeom & Ewell v Har- 
low Tn; Hornchurch v E Thurrock Utd; 
TiingThv Hertford Tn. _ 

FA WOBRMP8 PRaan LB8MIW 
Mtetatf Mu m e tal P cs tnn we r» Aaawd v 
Bradford; Mllwall v Everton. 


42 4 7 31 29107 19 


(Dll LewtanO TO* 

GoodMnaSS Baker 63 

GriMthsBO 

Pull- Harrison. Slock) ry. Herts. Hsald. 
Howarih. Basham, WHson.Bbnpoon, Devine. 
MoGleWi (Samueto 64). Soodhlnd (Chariery 
B3L Bub loot ueodl: MsnueL 
Leysan Oriel Turtey. ChaieHno. Naylor. 
Snutti. HUa (Hoynor 80), dark. Unfl. Hairie, 
artffltha. MniMB (Baker 61), Inoleliwrpa. Sub 


(not imed): Joseph. 

AW 3,437. 1 


HsbC R WHkes (OkHieMtar). 
(0)1 


TO® 


Kyd81 

~r — r*-*a- Barrett. Cheneiy. Ashbea, 
Duncan Jasegfi, CampbsD. Pteece. Basil 
(Taylor 78). Butler, Kyd. Benjamin. Subs (nol 
uMdywneou. BamwelL 
htetan# lyier. Union. Drwv 
(MeMenamln 73). Payne, Rennie. Edwards. 
ForreS. Cast) a. Camitbers (Green 63). Quinn. 
Inman (Da Souza 83). 
aw 5^445. RetaW C Brans (Scarborough I- 


CartBfl . 


■ TOO 


CulchMtar — to® 
AbranameJS 


D. Gregory SB 
. Beech. Phfllli 


Hsllwurih. Jermsn. Beech. PhflUpe 
iCeOdana 76). Yotmg. Middinan. Cam 
lEsmshew 62). Fowler. SHvSIe. Dale (Roberts 
B8). O'SulPvan. 

C efcha s ta r Cmbn n on. Dunne. Baas, Skstkuv 
Greene. B ran stan (Abrahams 24). WiBctas. 
Bradda. Sals (N. Gregory 73). Lock (Duguid 86). 
D. Gregory. 

Ata2A6 tavb M Fletcher (WsrlsyV 


Donataster— (1)1 
Mtaett 


FMcron6(pen 
FUmn>er35 

Chester Brawa Rtahardeon, Hsber. R burner, 
whatan. Woods. Bermea (Wright 75). Priest 


Mraghy. FI llcrad. Thomas. Bute (not usoctr 


.Giles. 


■r Hoggattv Dabenhsm moncrieBe 
i (EadsHa To). Warren, Hawthorns. 


4^. HI Hon . 

George. CurvUngtam. Donrnlly. Pen (Edweras 
70), Mhfl. Rusaeb. 

AW 1.6B3- Itefc M J Brsndwood (UchftoW). 


■ TO* 


ttartkspsol — (ill 
Mtogh>y36 


Brown 48, 72 

IH WUsan, Lowthorpe. MaKfiald(DBrby 46). 
Edwards. Doneel, Joyce. Peacock. Boyack. 


Brawn (Mem 60), Mcokity (Wright SO). Rkwh. 
Ita n ispas i Hollund. Know)#*, L u ca s . I 


Barron. 

Howard. 


Lee, Bradley. Ingram. Miller. Mtdgtoy. Howai 
Di Leila (Beech 67). Subs (not uaod): Dovlos. 

AW 3j3«3. Rata M □ Meeslaa (York). 

P 


I-TO* 
Whitehall 52 
Peacock 78 


Ton 


.(1)9 


V 

HH43 
Gurney 81 

Bowling. WUBams. Harper. Petarv. 
Ford, wnktos, SehqfleM. Ctorlw. Peacock, 
Whitehall. TaJlon (Christie 86). Sute (nomeedl. 
Kerr. Hacketi 

Ter g ira i Veysey, Gurney. Gibbs. Robinson. 
Thames. WOtaon. Clayton | McCall 841. HUI. 

■ Partridge, Loadbhrar. Sute (nor 


used): Bedes u. Hapgood. 
AW2J62. Reft T Hal Bum 


Motto Co — (0)9 
Hughes 61 
Jones 74 


Baron (Newton Aydlffe) 

11)3 


Mayo 2D: 70 


Monaco Warn. Porie (Robson 221. Pearce. 

Oyor . Finnan. RotMitton. 


Redmllo. 5noddof.Dyor.nnmm. RutalnMn. 
Jackson (Dudley 74J. joram. Hughea. Sraa (not 
used): MBcfton 

Briebeea Orroerod.ljiipar. Atkkwm. Mlraon. 
Hobson. Johnson (Wootaay 77). Sharer, Mayo. 
Barker. Hllsan (Streeter B5I. Thoms#. Sub (not 

AW&JHAtarii D R Crick (Worcaster PsricV 


TOO 


nnr firistr r|-* 

Painter 17. EB. Lancashire 76 

Ferrell 60 

nooMtae Edwards. Feneoma. Barlow, Hta, 
BaykteGouck. Jones. Painter (Bailey 64). 
LaiwastUrs (Carden 77). FarraO. Smart. Sub 

g S dbemrabE6l°°. *W, Hacklngbottom (T. 
Beruiea 721. Snodba IMHcheO 72). a BenaatL 
RocVitL Wimams. McEmadon. CambbeD (Teto 
46). BrodM. wcrrsir. 

AW 1.705. M A G WUey (Burntwoed). 


Hotbwbam (1)1 m ras ura aR (1)1 

MaronduieJi Ataopi7 

KaWaWerw Mimma. Richardson. Hurst. 

Gar nor (Thompson 74). Wamar, Monl ngton. 
Sorry. Derby (Druoi 7D). Whte, Msrttodota. 
Rraeccae. Sob (not used): PMttager. 
teste Freemone. Lacey. Crates (Jenkins 
481. Oleary. Wataer. Dcaraid. Cusack. WsdBdn, 
Abmp^Gotman 60). Appleby rBlnl DO). 

AW 2JU2. M T Jones {Bamw-iteFemaMl. 


cr Aorta 9 


~(1)1 


TOO 


Ctarte, Walsh. UcAutay. Ssnort. 


wileoac Hope. Karslajr (Mwehall 61). O'Aurta. 
- ‘ ' (Stamp 72). Forrestur (Gravee Bi). 


Pemtaerion 
Caho-Garoia. 

Priee. TVwon. McOonekL Payne, 
tngram, Eo^e, Charabsrs. Wood (Sonml Ml. 
Mason (Hoewth 87). Sedgemore. Whittaker 
(PMBtaklrk7SV 

AW 20*9. MAR Han (Blmingftaffl). 


TO* Patapt w — TOO 

Scott 32 
Steele 57 
Be ridey 76 

l e ewsbutg Edwards. Seattury. WHdJng. 
Gayle. Hanmor. Scott, Brown (Jagkriu 48L 
Evans. Bwtley (Praaca BO). Kerrigan, ftaata. 
Sub (not used): White, 

l ^ la j ls n Preace. FMdlng, Barnard. LWdte. 

Hope. ASUnecn, Oliver, BramwMI, Domra 

(Shun m Emson. Cangnea (Naylor 5*}. 8* 


(hot used): Crosby. 


AW 1,0*2.80* PR RJohtads (Preston). 


. j (total): ** 
Quinn (PetartmcaugA). 9* whH 


iHoftan 

(Mansfield). *X Jones (Notts County) ■ 

XI Rowfcotham (Exato^ 90 ertBHha (Ley- 
ton OriertQ. 1«C4mith6« {P«art»- 
DughJ. 1 T Devine (Barnet). 16 3 lover 
fRotfumam). 1 E WUnems (Scar- 

‘ 1; Farrell (Now County): Painter 
eL 14 Rack (Exeter): , 

Roberta (Patort»{ough; M tor Dertlosto") 
IS Bird (Swansea): Thorpe (Lincoto 

Q- 

SCREWFIXDlMCTLAAaUEt *»■ 

DWtatoteBeekwetlUtdaTorrington 

ft Bridgwatar Tn 0 Taunton Tn 1. 

M( commas UGAGU Er nrtfD*v- 

Ipewfen BGHUntaam Z Ho«™h c 1 
Portsmouth l. Second OxtordUJd » 
Ruadlng 0: Wycombe 0 Luto n Tn u. r 
‘ wiirtoJedonvBotahPfTipBn. 


POOLS POftSCASTl (taW-Hovto 
tmro to s t (total 5): 18.30. g g- 44 - 
Ma spore drawn US): 2. 4. 9- 1 ^ 1 J' 
19.27. 31. 3& 33. 40. 41. 43. 4 5. 48. U ted 
esatete 12. tar tt tkn o dx or a ~ 

(7); 10. 17. 20. 3T, 38. 42. ■**■ I 
(4): 9. 14. 4ft 43. 


PREMIER DIVISION 



P W D L F A Pte 
32 19 9 4 71 35 » 
32 2D 6 8 57 22 68 
32 18 B 6 tea 40 6a 
32 11 a 13 32 37 41 
32 10 10 12 '35 SO 40 
32 7 13 12 40 45 34 
32 9 7 16 41 52 34 
32 7 tl 14 33 48 32 


32 7 11 14 38 S3 32 


32 6 B 17 35 55 27 


U-TOO Aberdeen tojo 

ktaed Dytuura. JOiSJna. Mahan. 
Jonsaon. Alsrord (Bowman 48). Podaraen. 
Ololwon. Easton. M rtj w o g an (Thompson 49). 
Dolan. McLaren. Sub (nol used): Sinclair. 
Aberdeen Ltagtnon. Buchan. Whyte. KkUtov 
(Rowttan4Bl, IngVa. ErnWi. Gillies. Jess. 
Wbadsaa. Dudda. Grass. Sum mat used). 
O'Neil. Yotmg. 

AW 9.1U. taw M McCrary (Glasgowt. 


RotertsonTi 


(W1 


Mbemtan _ (0)2 
LavstySe 
Harper SO 
i n m ien Gum. MHIer. Dote. Bratanar. 
Hughes. Welsh. Lovely. Rougier. Crawtard. 
Skbmar (Harter 75). UcGMsy Sites Inot 
uaod): Renwlck. Dow. 

I le a rta RouosoL Murrey IQuIWngo 69). 
Nsysmhh. Weir. Salvaun (McPherson 69). 
Rllchta. McCann. Fulton, Adam (Robertson 601. 
Cameron. Hamilton. 

AW 18L200. Bob W Young (ClaikSUm). 


(0)1 Ktamacnk nil 

Undqatetao Hod28 

■aWsrwsB Woods, CtvtsOe. McMillan. 
Dteham. Martin, Rose (McCulkadi 52). 
Vslakurl. Undqvtet Coyne. Cbrcln (Shivuto 


59L Coyle. Bub (not used). Phlllbeti. 

t Otara r uu oA Marshall, mot 


. MacPheraoa Kerr, 
Lauchlon (McGovme ST). Montgomerie. Reilly. 
MttchelL Hofl. Wright. Horary iNewn 70). 
Roberts (Vsratae 66). 

AW exoa. tarik J UcCluafcey (SMv 


irionL 


Cefrio. 


.TOO 


(Tl* 

Th am 24. Albert? 6G 
ReegsaaGersm. Cautand. Ateertz. Gough. 
Amonum. BJOriJuml. Timm. McColsL Duie 
(Gattuso 71). McCall. Lauonip. Sum (not uaao): 
Durrani Negri. 

Oettto Gould, Boyd. Amort). Donrwty. Riapar. 
Stubbs. Lerason. Burley. Jackson (Brattbakk 
23). LambwL OThmiujii Suds (ml imed): 
Hannah. UOOnlay 

AW 60JM2. neb h Danas (MoOtsnuellL 


SI Jotanta . rojo DtatfrmOM _ (tnO 
MJBt mtn — Main. McQuillan Praston 
OTtaOoran weir, hemaghsn. McMahon 
(jenidnsan B2). Korn. Gram. CBoyto 
(ComoBy 82). Oftell Sub (not used): 
MnCluftkrrv 

O tet f si m ta a s AiUatla Wacrwaiw. Shtalte. 
McCulloch. Tod. Ireland. Hiutord [Sou has 67). 
Britten (Faukonbridgo 78). Robensan.Smhh. 
Franco. ShewlBinatitanm) 

AWSJ309. Ref! A Freeland (Aherdeenl. 
luring goal e c ra wis (total): 88 
Negri (Rangers). 26 Smith {Dumertnllnal. 
XI Okatsson (Duitdae Utd). 18 Lore- 
son (Celtic). 17 Winters (Dundee UU); 
McSwagan (Du noun Utd). 


FIRST DIVISION 


P 

W 

D 

L 

F 

A 

Pte 

Draadea 

33 

20 

9 

3 

51 

18 

BA 

PMklrfc 

32 

IB 

B 

a 

50 

38 

sa 

Rafth 

32 

15 

9 

8 

47 

30 

B4 

Airdrie 

32 

13 

11 

a 

38 

34 

50 

Or Morton 

32 

10 

9 

13 

42 

48 

39 

Hamilton 

32 

S 

10 

13 

41 

49 

*7 

St Mirren 

33 

9 

8 

15 

39 

50 

SS 

Aw 

32 

8 

9 

is 

34 

51 

S3 

SUrflng 

Perth* 

32 

32 

7 10 15 39 63 31 
B 11 IS 40 52 xa 


YraynorOS 


.(1)2 


McQueu4l 

Mitten 66 
AW 1 ,680. Ksb G Clytie (Basraderg. 


.(Ill 


FMtlrfc. 

Moss 73 
AW3A21.il 


,(D)1 StkfcgA — 
It I Ebnallo (Portia tethen) 


■ TOO 


»(1|X Sttalraan. 
Monro 4, Curran W 
AW4.72a Refc 8 Oougai (Glaagawi. 


.TOO 


Pwdcfc — (2)* Air 
EVsns23. Hemtarson45 


AW 2278. Rett J Rowtettium (KUkcaMyl 

pt)1 P u o rt o f . (Orf 


Rartb 

Hartley S2 
AW 6584 R> 


AranandGO 
i G Mncnell (ArtrooBt). 


SECOND DIVISION 


p W D L F A Pte 
aa 15 ID 7 S3 35 88 
M 14 11 7 33 27 53 


32 16 7 10 54 40 82 
32 13 6 13 48 S3 48 
32 12 8 12 4® 48 44 
32 11 9 12 47 55 48 
32 10 10 12 59 47 40 
32 ip a 14 40 47 38 


Ctjrde 


B n 13 38 51 38 
7 10 15 39 63 31 


, ii|f Stra 


Brand 45 


Campbell 24 
Oraagntytt 
UcAulay47 
AW324. Jtate S kaiwy (Per*)). 


.( 21 * 


.10)0 Forte 


Gray 61 

Aw 276 ItatJ Young (Gtasgro). 


■ mi 


rind, - mm Eml Rfa — — 

S^BrtEMartlnteMGtasgro).- 


. 0)0 


OnaaStb- TOO LMagabm (1)1 

Conway6 


dvr jm RMtJ naming {Glasgow) 


bwynsaCT -n>* 
H ?!^ta3r.«i ■ utneis 

A £i5^»* KTon * 


. 0)1 


THIRD DIVISION 


p w □ L F A Pte 
32 20 4 8 66 38 84 
31 IB fl 7 59 34 80 


Rosa County 


QuastetaParit 


32 15 10 7 80 34 88 
32 16 5 71 43 36 S3 

30 11 5 14 48 80 *8 
32 3 6 14 37 47 M 

31 8 11 12 » 45 36 

32 9 8 15 47 68 » 
32 11 2 IB 2B 49 88 
32 8 'ID IS 37 54 28 


_ —mi roncb — 

Dickson 82 (pan) Ferguson 30 

Taytar 47 
Adame SO 
Am SO*. Mi D Smith (Troon). 


■ ID* 


— TO* 

UeKseMe 53. tonne 80 (ptml 
Haddow87 

AW 538 MBOn-fKIttunriaan), 


— TOO 


— (Ml 

TUKMI&4 

AW 823. Raft J Underhill (fitUnburgh). 


.TOO 


CvsitanMb- TOO Montroeui (0)0 

AW 233. Bate B McGany {CumbetnwM). 


pfc-mo 

Ferty3(og) 

Mulrttaodn 

AW4B2. Rate D McDonald {EfliAbwghL 


■ PJ* 


HMMUkUD UUOUBi Broro Rngre 1 
Hunliy 2; Fqrrae Mechanics 3 Frasertjurgh 
Z Lossiarnouth 3 Nairn County 1; 
Peterhead 17 Fpn William 0; Rottwa 0 El- 
glnCS. 






f 


Foreign football 


ITALY 


Braa d a 

Pfcaranune 

Juimnus 


AC MUM 
Parma 
AS Roma 
Saropoo ris 
UGhneae 


Letla 

Vtcarna 


Bologna 

AWana 

Napofl 

InserUHor 

EhipoB 

Ban 



P 

W 

D 

L 

F 

A 

Pte 

JanNMMe 

29 

18 

8 

2 

01 

25 

BS 

lalai —1 

SB 

19 

fi 

5 

56 

33 

BX 

Lada 

SB 

IB 

8 

5 

49 

19 

58 

Udtusie 

29 

15 

7 

7 

51 

34 

02 

AS liana 

29 

13 

JO 

0 

SO 

35 

49 

Pm 

28 

13 

10 

B 

47 

82 

40 

Hweataw 

28 

12 

12 

5 

34 

31 

40 

ACMfitei 

28 

11 

9 

8 

38 

32 

42 

Tteufirtnila 

SB 

11 

7 

11 

45 

50 

40 

Bolopnte 

SB 

9 

11 

B 

43 

39 

38 

Wramn 

SB 

8 

7 

14 

31 

54 

SI 

Bnpofi 

SB 

8 

S 

15 

39 

48 

30 

Hat 

SB 

B 

B 

15 

25 

40 

30 

Bread* 

29 

7 

8 

14 

35 

48 

20 


29 

5 

14 

10 

20 

33 

Sfl 

Aiebartn 

29 

5 

10 

14 

21 

43 

28 

Lsbm 

28 

5 

7 

17 

28 

BI 

22 

NapoO 

29 

2 

8 , 

21 

21 

87 

IX 


SPAIN 



2 vanadoOd 

1 Real Sudsdad 


Racing Santander 
Valencia 


2 MsHotea 


3 O e porihio Cortina 

2 Roal Mark-Id 
1 Berea Iona 

P W D L F A 
33 22 A 7 72 43 
33 IS 11 7 55 39 
S3 14 13 8 51 34 
33 15 10 8 48 32 
33 16 6 11 47 40 
33 14 12 7 45 41 

32 14 B 10 41 41 

33 13 11 9 07 48 
33 14 8 13 48 41 
33 11 13 9 39 27 
33 12 7 14 35 47 
33 ID 12 11 36 37 
33 10 It 1 2 41 81 
33 10 8 15 41 51 
33 ID B 15 37 41 
33 B 13 12 32 40 
33 a B 15 31 47 
33 8 10 15 33 51 
33 a 10 15 43 SB 
32 2 B 24 26 04 


41 


ft 


FBBtCH cmhSernt thttn Parte St 
Germain En Avant Gulngamp. Mstep 
Lons 2 Lyon 0. 

DUTCH LSACU Ei Soerta Rotterdam 
3 PSV Eindhoven 1; RKC WaaNrtpt 3 
FeyenoonJ 2. S s tamtayi NEC Nlima- 
gen 2 Fortune Stttttd z Roda JC Kertnda 
2 Twente Enschede 0; A)ex Anatar- 
dam 7 Heerenveen 2 : VlttaM Arnhem 4 
Grantschap Deatlnchem 1; NAC 
Breda 2 UtroctiM . Laadfcig ttrotaagm 1 
■Ajax Amsterdam P29 PtsBO: 3 PSV 
Eindhoven 29-02: 3 VResse Arnhem 
29-55. ‘^duunplona. 

UCAOUI 


Mari tl mo 1 Boa vista tt Belanansas 2 Ac*- 
detnlca 0: Vitoria Sehteel 1 RIoAvaft 
Loca 0 Braga 0: Eatroia Amartora 2 For- 
anaa 1; Porto3Chavoa l;Vanlm 1 Vi- 
toria Gtamaraea Z Saigueiraa 0 Benflca 2. 
Mte p CantpomaloranBe 3 Sporting 
Lisbon 5. 1 saitaig etoro—gai 1 Porto P29 
PtaBB: x Benflca 29-58: * Vltorta Gu»- 
maraes 29-19. 

BELGIAN LFAOUW SC Charleroi 1 
Weolario 1. letwitati Lokaran 1 dub 
Bruges 1; Excelsior Mouacron 1 Her* 
efbeket); Standanl Uege 1 Beveren 2; 
Genk 1 Antwerp 1: Ueiae 1 RWD Mo- 
lanbeek 1; Ghent DEandracItt AalstO: Gar- 
mlnal Ekeran 1 SlnUrutden 0. lesd- 
tog s t and Wg a : 1 Club Bruges P29 P»74; 
X Genk 29-82; 3 Germinal Ekaran 
29-51. 

nmsiAW LEAGUB Boruaata Moerv 
changledboch 0 MSV Duisburg 3. ffirl — 
deyi Cologne □ Karisruha SC 1; 

Scheme 04 3 VIB StuUgart 4; VIL Woltsburg 
1 Bayer Levarloisen 0; Hamburg SV 2 
Annlnla Bielefeld 0: Bayern Munich 3 TSV 
I860 Munich 1: Hertha Berlin D 
Wdrder Bremen 2.1broeitagn Kaiserslau- 
tern i Borussle Dortmund 1;VB_ Bo- 
chum 1 Hanna Rostock 3. 1.seribig elan d- 
tatef Kaiserslautern P29Pte99;X 
Bayern Munich 30-58; 3 Bayer Leverku- 
sen 29-50. 


Non-League 


CONFERENCE 


•■(0)1 
Dow ny 7S (peril 
«t5B6 


Henry 33 
AyomdaSS 


Hayws p>S 

Bactea 32.60 (pen) 
Baker 66 (og) 


■ ( 1)1 


KetefbrW _ (0)0 Keflfex , 
Alt 3304 


■ TOO 


KtetterWe - (0)8 SWbrfardge — (1)1 
VowdenSI Jones 25 

Adams 74 (pen) Alt 1947 

CoManoBO 


Khknoatr— TO* WelBn g — 

Signal! 55. 62 MynesIT 

AK1J25 


■cm 


BorsMib _ (l}8 Mortbari ch (0)1 

Norman ia.E7tpenl Cookato 
Usim 74 AS 1,327 


Reabdan. 


P L m 


Southport _ (1)1 

DUIrma 27 |ogl 


— TOO 


Wofckna |1>X c t is tl iili m i TOO 

Hayward 36. SB Att 2.861 


■ mo 


YotauB — (0)1 

Thompson 62 Att 2X07 

P W D L F A Its 
MW 37 23 11 3 88 31 8P 



■ Satawdavi Altrincham l Bishop 


Auckland 1: Bomber Bridge 4 AHraton 
Tn i; Barrow 3 Bfytn Spartans 1; Boston 
Utd 1 Leigh RMI 0; Gotwyn Bay 2 Ac- 
crington Stanley i: Frtddey 0 Guieeley 1; 
fteddllte Bor 1 Emiey a Runcorn 3 
Marine Q; Ipewiymoor 1 Gainsborough 4, 
prietiuuism wmatord utd v Lancaa- 
tor. Lastaag ihniteiins 1 Barrow P38 
Pte7B; X Boston Lhd 37-09; a Runcorn 


37-67. Ffaei DMeSosu Congleton Tn 2 
xxlTnl Aahton 


Bradford PA 1: Eastwood 1 
Utd 0; Gl Harwood Tn 3 Mattock Tn 1;Traf- 
tord 0 Whfdey Bay i; WorMngun 0 
Worksop Tn 4. P aeSphnerfc Belper Tn v 
Gretna; Buxton v Herrogsie Tic 
Whitby Tn v Lincoln UhL 
DR BUBras LHAQUIi Prawtar 
DMakowa Ashtord Tn 1 Haetlnga to Attwr- 
stone 0 Tamwnnh 0; Bromsorova 3 
Nuneaton 1; Burton Atfa 3 Aothvnfl Tn (k 
Dorchester 1 Merthyr 1; Gloucester C 


bourns 1: St Leonards: 0 Crawley Tn 2. 
Po at po na * Graalay Rvnv Cambridge ft 
Halesowen v Baft. Law ito g atatad- 
bagas 1 Forest Green P97 PBrtft S Merthyr 
37-77:8 Dorthestar 30-65. HHtemd 
BIiMom Bedworth UU4BH8ton m 0: 
CortW T)i 0 Brwidey Tn 2; Evesham 
Utd l VS Rugby % Grantham Tn 3 Wisbech 
Tn2iSnepsned Dynamo 1 1lkeston Tn 
1 Peaweaedi HJncUsy Utd v SoHhull Boc 


Psgst Rnnrs v Blskenail: RC Wsrwtck 
v Raiinds Tn; I 


RataDtch uu v Moor Groan: 

SaxttToldaa v StaHortl Rnors. SeriDr- 
ern DMataw BaalBoy 5 Fxreham Tn Ct 
ftevedon Th 2 Yata Th o- Flahnr Alh 
London 1 Margalc2: Newport AFC 2 Gfren- 
ceator Tn 8; Newport (IdW) 4 Fleet. Th 
D; Trowtatdge TVi 4 Weatort&Msr* ft Wa- 
tarkwv(He2 Waymoutti 3. Peetpoeedi 
BaWocLTn vErtfi & EWhradere; Dartford v 
Choimslord ft Tortbridga Angoto v 
Havant To: Witney Tn v ctoderiOrttln. 
UUUMIB OP WJUJEBi Conwy 2 Ebbw 
vataS; Flinrm r Cwmbran i; Hsveriorri- 
waat 2 Connan'a Quay i; Newtoam 11 
CamasB Bay i; Porthmadog 0 Bony Tn 3: 
Rhyl 2 Caarows 0: Waianpool l Car- 
marthen Tn 5. PaetponaW Rhayader Tin v 
Bangor C;TT43v Aberystwyth. 
fa cabuiq Pt mnnm np i Uau»- 
hsg goeiaoorari (tcttal): 28 Cole (Man 
0(d). 32 Hortson (Weat Ham). XO Sta- 
ton (Blackburn): Owen (Liverpool]. f» 
Dublin (CovantryV: Bergkamp 
(Aroonal): Hassalbttlnk (Uodsk 18 Gta- 
lacher (Blackburn): V! a )Jl (CtHtaoa). 

IT FJortuB (Bamaiay, 12 tor stuff UW). 1 8 


pertwl le Jansen (Crys-'. 

12 tor CarUslBH Bo (Chelstta). 


tel Pataca: 12 tor CorUalB); no 
18 Di Canto (Bhonwho): Wallace 
(Leeds) 




1 

I 


1 

i 


'• . . 






Racing 


Kempton with form 


Si 


Chris Hawkins predicts a change of fortune for Michael Hourigan in the Irish Grand National at Fairyhouse 

Nipper offers right credentials 


T HE season has not 
quite come up to ex- 
pectations for 
Michael Hourigan 
with Dorans Pride only man- 
aging to finish third in the 
Cheltenham Gold Cup. hut 
the Co. Limerick trainer can 
gain some consolation by sad- 
dling Tell The Nipper to win 
today’s Jameson Irish Grand 
National at Fairyhouse. 

Tell The Nipper seldom 
runs a bad race and was 
fourth to Unguided Missile at 
the Cheltenham Festival on 
unsuitably Cast ground, hav- 
ing previously scored by a 
neck from Heist at Fairy- 
house in February. i 

Miss Orchestra, subsequent 
winner of the Midlands 
National at Uttoxter, had a 
narrow lead when Calling at 
the last that day. but now 
meets Tell The Nipper cm 81b 
worse terms. Bob Treacy was 
the original ante-post favour- 
ite and is going for a four- 
timer, hut this is a much 
more competitive event than 
be has run in this season. 

Time For A Run, the mount 
of Norman Williamson, must 
be on the short list after run- 
ning encouragingly when 
third to In Truth in the reim 
Muir at the Festival, but has 
plenty of weight with list 
L31b. 

W illiams on opted for Eddie 
O’ Grady's chaser rather than 
the Kim Bailey-trained 
Druid's Brook, who win now 
be ridden by Andrew Thorn- 
ton. Druid's Brook Is lightly 
raced and something of an un- 
known quantity, but what 
form be has does not seem to 
match up to some of these. 

Charlie Swan, the darling 
of the Irish punters, has been 
booked by David Nicholson 
for Call It A Day, who was 
hampered and fell at the first 
in the Midlands National Be- 
fore that he had finished in 
front of Earth Summit the 


Verdi 

strikes 

atop 

chord 



Cruise control . . - Tfrigpy Knig ht (Richard Hills) wins easily at Kempton on Satu r day 

comfortable winner of the looks decent each-way value (3.40) fits the bilL This filly 
Grand National nine days off a reasonable handicap made light of heavy going 

ago, in the GreenaQs Trial at mark. when winnin g under a big 

Haydock so he must have The big betting race at weight at Leicester 11 days 
some sort of finsknr» l although Kempton Park is the 16-run- ago and rounded off l ast s ea- 
llst 121b is a daunting ner Coral Rosebery Handicap son with another soft-ground 
burden. over a mile and a quarter, in success over 10 furlongs at 

To sum up. Tell The Nip- which fitness and an ability Haydock. - 

per (3.55) is consistent, loves to act in the soft are major Walter Swinburn rode a 

a right-handed track and requirements. Topatorl winner last week on his come- 


JUUAN HERBEHT/AUSPOffT 

back and looks set for another 
on Jeremy Noseda’s Preva- 
I lence (2.00). Formerly 
trained in Ireland by Jim 
Bolger. this colt is said to 
1 have been well tuned-up. 

Plaisir d* Amour (2.35) has 
won on yielding ground and 
seems to be the answer to the. 
Quail Stakes. 


G APE VERDI emerged 
as Godolphtn’s No.l 
one hope for the Sa- 
gttta 1,000 Guineas after 
serious on the Nad A1 
Sheba turf course in Dubai 
on Saturday evening. 

AH Godolphln’s prospec- 
tive Classic animals were 
put throngh their paces and 
Cape Verdi, the flUy bought 
from Robert gangster last 
season, put up a much, more 
Impressive performance 
than Embassy, the winter 
favourite for the 1,000 
Guineas. 

' SJbnon Crisford, racing 
manager of Godolphln, 
said: “We were very 
pleased with Cape Verdi, 
who went well and is right 
on target for the Guineas. 
She will go straight there. 
But we were expecting Em- 
bassy to pick up better at 
the pTitah of her trial than 
sh e did. 

“We will have to see how 
she Improves over the next 
fortnight before making a 
final decision about the 
Guineas.” 

Central Park, bought oat 
af Paul Cole’s stable, will 
run in the 2,000 Guineas 
and is expected to be joined 
by Al mu t a w akel. 

William Hills' revised 
betting on the 1,000 Guin- 
eas is: 9-2 Cape Verdi (from 
5-1), 7-1 Loving Claim and 
Exclusive (from 8-1). 10 
Jibe and Embassy (from 
7-1). In the 2,000 Guineas, 
Ynar heads the market at 
11 - 8 , followed by King Of 
Kings at 9-2. Almuta wakel 
has been cut from 20-1 
from 40-1, with Central 
Park at 25-1. 




B BS 




doq- 





(mJICafajtan*-*-!! 


FtffiittyMr 


111 I §11 


Plumpton (N.H.) 


| Fakenham (N-H-) 



PHYLLIS GROUT BOnHDAY SHJJNG 


2m El .91 6 (7 declared) 

D-.BE Dtektedi Ctartar (20 fl FWps 6-1 1-10 - I Urn 



2 4/305- Mn«wSttiid|tgPEfflte9-1l-q Ita 87 

a P3W6 O-nCtaWXZSJWHhSiWS 

ie-ii-1 — a - idle r P) * •» 

4 -2-32P5 Uai*«fla(qraSi*taOBW . . _ _ 

11-10-11 , L —MS (B* — 

8 n 3F9 DwimI— I on laoiTWal 8-10-10 -»Afcta» » — 

8 30P3W Jatar JKk tiq RDM) 13-10-3 A Prater — 

7 000066 ra ili n g few (18) I *■* , _ 

8-10-3 1 a B um- w — 

Baflng 7-4 Dmn (Jones, 4-1 Train CA 9-2 S j W p urtiMd . 6-1 DoMs* 
Can*. 8-1 (Manga Rm. 12-1 DamnW> Be*, ircr H*. 


Cram tad CaeMan C o n n-tar Ota 
Dromta Loader One FotHm Chtaf 

Royal Crimson ft d l fca tanco 


STOP. teft-tandW Bade 1m rani irtft runt. 
Going: Good to soft, good In places. * Denotes Mrtws. 


A 4 CHUHTER CHASE (Amateurs) 

4a I 9 3m 110yds £2,155 (9 teetered) 

1 -4X03 tai— l(B)WltaK5ndjL __ . _ 

13-12-B tea R tatty (7)* — 


g% d%/^JEVWGT0HJUVBflLE NOVICE HANDICAP 
AiOU HURDLE 4Y0 

2m 41 £2,31 5 (5 declared) 

1 125P15 PnHsBtatal p*R Man 11-10 — 1 fflte* 

Z 3B |WfteiBta(B|RHud11-3 II— « 

3 005# MM*W (*l Mls» H Kotfl 11-1 1 *** IP) * 

4 P456 Katana (7) R Pita W-B JUta « 

5 0445 Stae«DirWoi1M B Btetata 87 

Botev !M IU Fagan. 6-7 Pate KM. 7-2 Mdteg. 5-1 Sha. <3-7 
brim 


0 /MBLAOWOREBORIEYMADBICHASE 

OiVV2m 21 £2,742 (5 declared) 

1 mw Afc»«PtaWRM*i8-11-7_.»8dtaP) - 

2 ZflPIO tamtUaUtaPI ROB# 7-11-7 A mete — 

3 320060 CtfnramJOM 7-11-7 — L tari P) — 

4 ‘ +3F3F Scrtte Qri(2SjJ»*oa-n-2 1 Lraiunria* 

8 3HF32 ShterfteetRlvMROdtaB-11-2. X Abpne (3} 88 

Brite* 13-8 Scot* at 2-1 SUnglua F*a. 7-2 (ten n-2 Aorta 
UKW 33-1 tegro Price. 



3.30 


E MANHATTAN BOY HANDICAP IWRDtE 

9eW2rT 41 £2,376 (4 declared) 

1 413320 Iteoaad (4J) flf) T BcGorani 8-U-10 A Atqte* W ^ 

* « 

3 « 

4 0050U1 Kite (7) pb «)RCirts 8-10-0 .... J tad) * •« 

Botev 3-1 9-1 /t&Jt Fl A tea* 3-1 lArtaM. +-1 Xnxi 

• Frankie Dettori sidesteps Saturday’s 
fixture at Newbury in order to fly to Hong 
Kong to ride for Godolphin. He is set to 
partner Starborough in next Sunday’s 
Queen Elizabeth n Cup and his flight 
schedule to the Far East requires him to jet 
out of Britain on Friday. 


COURSE SPECIALISTS 


tnnns % uteS 1 Tr * Bn rifles 


(4.50} and Eastern Project (5.25) M Hammond, 
mites. 

Sewn day wtanen: Nom. _ 

Bflnkand Ant ftnc 3.40 Commander Gten: 525 Siwarrcm. 
Vtaomd: None. 


2 0 i\Sai»K HANDICAP I HURDLE 

■MV2m £2,550 (7 declared) 

1 13*50 Scanted teOentasSLMjTO) 

8-u-io „ » k wra 0) 8* 

2 063308 LecyTteyTOJ Pence 7-10-10 ._ . J I tan ■ 

3 00034 MfaGMten(mmLJMl10-10-7.fi Itag* ^ 

4 U50611 8prtag6te8b|«p4}(CqS9tev „ 

6 60SP1F teteTBlli Bite WfiBany 7-10-2 -Ftetey CT * 

8 10P804 Bteta»Kteva«4-H>-l — umrnmm*mm 

7 61-000 Stana Stall (24) (QJMryie 5-10-0 te C tea - 

Botev 6-4 SW^teKnyre. 5-1 ligTter. tart Bata. 6-1 Scattedte.8-1 
10-1 sote ISle Bte. 12-1 Siam tend. 


0 AC NOVICE KUNTBI CHASE (Amatarc) 

OiVW 2iu 51 1 10yds £2.000 (5 declared) 

1 40013 AidktttCOIFftHrai 8-13-0 F tan (7) 84 

2 P10511 JrtThlW (15} JGntel 9-12-0 - i R ConvB P) 88 

3 P1563 li»dta»TOBOrt8-43^ R M (7} 85 

4 ffIM HontaMim(D)tas!ia 

12-13-0 teiTM(7)(M0 

5 FW>1?1 ShpUlte ft® J Tina 6-12-0 Ate w fl 88 

Brtfep 3-1 ta la line; 7-2 Jo* The Td. Uomftnm. 5-1 man lad Knot 


EVENT CATBOS HANDICAP HURDI£ 

2m 4f £3,671 00 declared) 

22053 teyA anIte (ZBfQU Barts 6-11-10 CMR 84 
E3252 tacbTteCtetedamJUimn 


a Oagdi (0 - 


2 1131-2 DPOta ltetepanm-lTW 

13-12-4 — A tern p] B4 

3 OK3- CteTTOteP73»P)Jttai _ _ 

13-11-12 0 R Ptear (7) 87 

4 IC2232 CmcMnteBflgjfflMBRtate. _ ._ .. 

10-U-12 — C tad Then U) 82 

6 01421 JtJaBar(l§BIIB*r»9-11-i2 B Bln p) 84 

8 ,-OOUOO MMMHnPtaa 

12- 11-1? -- , F ten m — 

7 POlffP 8»nte(64}R Bar 10-11-12 B ft#d P) — 

8 S2-ni«Mhra(2JJBMftttaon m _ 

13- 11-12 * J tataon (7) 86 

I ■ /11-53 te»Farn»Ctte«(B»UAIte4) 

B-M 1 8f Item t9m3 0 

BMtep 3-1 WM (am. 7-2 Ja Ja Bay. 4-i Data Oa. 5-1 DteMlMte. 


A. KAHANDKAP CHASE 

*tivv2ni 5f IlOyjs £4,543 (11 declared) 

1 -6FP11 BtaCrtaHonCU (tend 7-11-13 . 8 Bmter* 87 

2 46106 I i ldote pefrlteKfiwga 

1 any w — 

3 414AB tetariMNGnte n-11-7 FM — 

4 124345 Ita rH il fi |iS7)WJl<Bnn 7-11-1 - P 83 

8 504633 mtaWJ*PnM<W ^ — HrCta - 

8 -4um2Htetetete(l§Jff|Q&tea*8-10-5.rteteyn*® 

7 HM2H> tester Can (H|C ter 

10-10-4 — Hta s B tetate j 18 





rm wa 31 oa. sn> tent iSSt al 20. IB MM nwes al tad ■ Ftetwy 1m hey aHteUta** 
Mi snfe. hsata » tel m 1 1 at ridden at mg K* 2S a Item* ua m w»in Hn 

ov21cnL dasidMiB oia U aul tan) ntta raroci. a« ol 81 BMM tan nteen 1o3te*j. ifcy arinc 
Led udhakd md nm « ooitei d 8. 1 S bated A&m a Omasa I o4l da. GdSL Zapte Ota 
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mami. 801(823. 71 wmlikm 01 tenilDcncaaa inacaa G*LSO.AaafcHawpKtaidan,tetev 
tatedov Z 00.1X100. ttete Seas Bate JdOaxasv inGl lev. aiTlopteBt ttetarN Mimi irod. 
tar cter ta ManB. aaitnattt. mg Ouwn's Mgnb 3 M LeneskM « to tap. SB. Hortm ta Pwerf 
na5L tasl(46. 271 lohhdSnoiiftr sanlrat LnSeU Kn2(s8s. AW. Sn Mnc OradlHtai maittfen te 
■teawl o»a H oot I6»i al 70. 171 hehnd Bm &im al im Hey, la ■mate te a I W m r BaQ- 

morkilMiaan. soon teen cka bealv Wild Siy21fln[)oncaMalm hap. ffl-SL 


8 -4U0l2lteltetete(»BF)Dara»8-1W.Ftetey«*» 

7 W42FP Anater Can(tgC Man 

10-10-4 Hta S tatemgk IS 

8 336P12 Byte taraiteSDAd 13-1 0-? * 8017 ( 6 ) * 

I 044530 HBa* Am SSttsD (ta 12-10-0 8 Bog** 87 

10 -*i*& nyi >Bs C C«ma 12-10-0 CWtff - 

II 04264U J*lW*mmJfteB»7-10-0 J «M — 

BAv 3-1 Raid Om 6-1 (ter Osteqe. 7-1 FkS tatea. R|W tol 8-1 

III Mad. 10-1 Bettor*, fertan An. SUgi >tev- 


2m £3.001 (6 declared) 

1 45224 9eoh MJ GOod 6-1 1-10 P OH 88 

2 M030 ai m i nWnaa CTCTSftanp 

7-11-0 B CMiiAiiraao 

3 9240B3 S*lHta{T7)lteDHdni4-11-0 GROBte* & 

4 54653 Entea Pnfod (44) pp) It HnmcoJ 

4-10-10 BBoritV 85 

5 5P46F tag’s Rata 0 lb X Gan 7-1M Itar 03 84 

8 mp rwrtapqFCBw 0-10-0 teCta — 

Mte 11-10 ajcsfj. 7-2 taoitei. 9-2 temttte 0km. 5-1 Emm 
Prcjea 18-1 Spsg^j Uk 33-1 Rmo Don. 


COURSE SPGClAUSrS # 

Jotiws iotas % Lag a I ifltaa % uma 


Wetherby (N.H.) 


Canon 

personal 

copiers 


CrtnDKopa 
Oueenswsy 
Strath Royal 
Stars Options 


emu Hope 
DutaB Bay 
CatBy Hang 
Ktbby Bank 



Ldl-tended Croud ot Uftn wdh 200yd& irn-in wWeh Is staydty mWL 
A lair coira ttdeft suits the kng-smig galoper. 

Stag: Good to soft, sdt In ptacss. * Denotes Utters. 

Long ito t an ca imtero Feartrss Wonder R Bate, Devon, 268 
mfcs; MBngavte (2.T5) B McMath. Nemrate. 164 mtas. 

Sevan day wtanere: Nona. 

SCnterad first tac None. VtaeraA 455 Kemot 

Rgues in ttactes alter horse's name tevte days since bst otDng 

F. Fbl 


2 4 CWHARFeJALESaUNG HANDICAP 

■ I 9huuhe 

2m 7f £2,145 (7 declared) 

1 J4D04 5tdkfctt?U}taMftNftrfr-1M0 L Wpr S3 

2 614606 Bnacta (42) £)J Tina 7-11-6 A DM — 

3 -02SZD OmBcteU (47) fO|P$otaoad 10-1 V2 K John B7 

4 633300 CWdyRyov (25} (qifa SMS 8-1 1-0 Ren M 

6 .360063 aadW MPT) C 6m 6-10-0 A State .88 

6 £340 tt h taaP)8tate»8-10m HfamaK 

7 OOP TMriMT Stem miPtanat 

7-10-0 T bgv (7) — 
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TT x» Guardian Mond ay April 


13 1998 


Newcastle 


SPORTS NEWS 15 


mixed card 


awsmwore 


5K&. 

£1S 


TOP FORM 


Arantxa 
Long Bond 
ForCattm 
£»** Venture 

S ftfiW 

KRy Norman 



”^-1^ haiB - 311 aduanbQe over tfx» 

I «»W tt« {429 MaS' aj^ 

'" a ” *** *'l™ m "*«*m*a*L a m a .u lm e rftL 


— ' — * jp ajg Esw ffl. 

S26S5BWSE5" ,n “*" 

’ESIfflliSft?— 
BasBSE-— 


Stam p JJ tt*n 8-7 _ 
pyy Ifcar tfJMwaiB 8-7 
SHttwC Bert 6-7 


— S 


KMeett 


=5 JU r 


iVTQP^tyEM Fte, Uoor. 8-r^ 18-T Sa^n, l^Wto ^ JJl ~ 


- J Caaafl - 


II ™S ~ .KM* 

13063- S«fcTU^{nK^5C£r ; Dm. IIcAm. * 


as 


0308-9 DttMtg 
36630- 
0100-0 tankarfami 

5HB-0 

2-6136 Em 


4 T Barren 4-fiT... 

<BrtttaD4-&-3 ._ 
)(0jJE*r* 5-9-2 


MMn *■. tote fito*. Jta*iSireEZi %, J 


3»30sSSes ffiAL ™ 1=000 HQUHN6S wholesale kaidhi 

1m 4f 93yds £3.420 (5 declared) 


m 

IS 

«m 

50 


lltaM Newby 6-9-13 .. 
l TRPQ*4-9-i2 __ 
| M Bel 3-6-6 . 


X Dorter — 

H 


□ Ftwrt rite (171 ETtetoy 3-8-6 

Z2-4 tag tad (T7) M Jcfircui 3^8-6 

6-4 Al IUb 1ft MaptTwNrt. 9-2 Long Boil, 13-2 IA lap* 8-1 RcndiMmd 


■ lum (n — 
-.4 Canxieso 


HaiCOPTHB COWDmOWAL JOCKEYS HtHlMF 

3m £2^74 (8 declared) 


31-131 hr Catat 
16S 

< ft££T 
WflTT 

mz 


’-11-5. 


Mt(l3)dffSnBB-11-5 I 

Sffia7fi»T,!r?_ s : 


G 1M*S0 


-11-0 .. 


4HP04 BupISmci (23) 6 Milan 7-11-0 

00003 Bank On UaM fti» JTumar 5-iM 

22440 UmlAiM (IQ Us Mhwfey 6-10-9 


-■JW» W 

.A R Sntt n 
. ■ IMta (7) 


B7 


— T 

— M Hormck. 


81 

— 89 

B DM. (7) — 


WD Lnhian Uf OQ Hi J Barr 9-10-9 


4^05 ST MODWaiMAffiBf STAKES 3Y0 


a 

an 

5m 

6(7) 

70 

>0 


1m£3,534 (8 dedared) 

■SBaasRi 


09 
O 

49 Hag. Am. 
4- Unsal 

3 Taw*) 

0 

3822 
32- 


IIBbI9-0 . 


MObiuiBK). 
EM). 


B 85 


UnU(MerO-9. 
U Jota>on8-9 . 


(BQSMknB 8-9 


.J CamB 89 
.KteferMB 


3-1 EtareaL 7-4. hra* Voms. 9-2 Undasbara 5-1 Kings Airm. Tram. 6-1 llansa ua 




, 2m4f £2,775 @ declared) 


031 SP GHMNm (18) (CO) Clhonm 8-11-10 
51353F Ja nta i Ba ra (inmj^tfaaw 0-11-7 
4TF422 Pan Uadar ea CGranl 8-11-4 
6PU3B Stana Mgkt W) F Huttij 7-10-12 
4005? IMBM^ttsiJtanbn 1M0-10 . 


A RSndH) (7) 



Brtfliiff 5-2 Ojafco. 3-1 Fan Laadtr. 7-2 Da*js Gone. S«R|i FrigR 13-2 MalngbnL 


91m* 89 

H BnaBy (7)*#B0 
R fimoda (5) - 


HORTlffilN RACWG HAMDICAP 


I5f £3,420 (10 decfaret? 


20200 BMtasBn|(H))|QJJ0ntaa5-1O0- 
OBOOO CwriaBirin Q»S MOanon 4-10-0. 
10602 Hr*mnmJBaa>4-100. 



2 -orra 

01024 

00540 KnMyM 
mnamm- 

061- Hkm(f«7)JHat«noB3-6-1D _ 


. K Dartey 86 

.j esnnnngo 
P BMnridCt (7) 86 


.. lire JBsnsdM 4-04 ; 

ROnggs 06-13 

DMOhok S-4-13. 


DkM« 84 

.JFreran 81 
88 


00004 Cnlglf Boy nriBronO 8-7-10 . 


. Ata Brenwi 86 
. B tanredg 87 


SIMonar* 89 


: 7-2 NAy ftaniEC. 9-2 Ikngo hre 6-1 Sub MB. 13-2 Umota. 7-1 Brotere &V. Cauda Erpra. JuSEtts 


COURSE SPECIALISTS 


Jodcys 


a 

emOBf 

’Cartianj 


iri 

An 

% 

ItaS 

Tamm 

ia 

Has 

% 

Laid St 

44 

154 

284 

+48.45 

taafipctay 

45 

191 

236 

+12740 

. 19 

160 

114 

-6244 

jjaflanm 

ii 

46 

239 

+3936 

19 

141 

124 

-6149 

finnan 

7 

83 

8.43 

-4427 

17 

90 

172 

-1323 

Gltante 

5 

13 

385 

+1448 

12 

’ 51 

23S ' 

• +1J9 

F tatty 

5 

24 

204 

+1247 

11 

95 

114 

4340 

JTriaar 

2 

25 

81.1 

■540 

10 

76 

132 

-1638 

cara 

1 

20 

541 

-1640 


Carlisle (N.H.) 


2.15 

2.45 

3.15 
X45 

4.15 

4.45 

5.15 


TOHYPALEY 


TW FORM 


-r~6old AgtEMOddkGaU 

— Next Waltz sobgfeth 

Alpine Panther AUnePnAerUU 

Sdwdule CnmtbieLjm 

sjsr“ 

Danvennan 

S&SSS? A as ^ 

Own to Son h phcaa. ★ Denotes b Mas. 

" aum t ^ W** V WWaro. 

§*wn der wanestt Nona. 

to* “me None. 

n Mdfflb after hone's ram ter&e cq® stnoa last oottig. 


il 5^^ w ™^ wwrfwv,ce 

2m If £1,982 {19 declared) 


m tSmsBSGXF*-^ 


-33P04 

1-064 


i^tpn 

m anrAwm dm*. 5-n-0 


009 


000060 
-FP206 
0406 Gn 

04402 Th. 

SOTItOOnlM 


1 5-11-0 i 

5-11-0 ..8 taoan R 

-5-11-0 D Banin 

: 6 - 11-0 .... 

— 0 
— 9 

... - D J 

JIUta 0-11-0 -8 

JGaxMMtS-ii-O _ 

iCEnre 7 - 11-0 a 

Lurao 6-11-0 ..Hr B 


m - 


04TS6 MMKt(ZRjGnittra6-iM h 

HH100 MgM (T7) JOhar 6-10-9 T 

F B]mAmBreig.(iqik8SanU> 

7-10-9 fi F 

506D0 MB»ESj®fts3ia-10-a 

PPTO PMrU Stra n d (87) JoSto 

7-109 

PSAMi (145) II Bsws 6-IOfl STMar 


r*2 = 


20-1 

Hun. 


-Otter Hal. 
WrEddna 


kta GtU, 6-1 Rnel Tifta, Tha lAddnasm. 7-1 DonretmaK 
HmsureWga, 26-1 Brian Bade. Prtr Or Tin JriTsiw 


KBKAHOREWS-OIOBO NOVICE 
HANDICAP CHASE 

2m At HOyds £2,957 (12 declared) 

P-152F U 8Um 173) J CharMi 6-11-10 B Sfeni 88 

OP-211 Tire Bred lnraCa)pjLUma 7-1 1-10 R Sin* 85 

£W1F Demi Bra. pSuAl SMhVll-8 _ Vt S 

P21253 ftk And FnqrRl) Kiss KUBpn 

7-11-6 B MeMh a> 83 

34341 

am 

6266U2 

BMPSO ■KfcBfc(3QMraD'I)iimnn7-ioa D Pretinr 83 

340640= TMTlHaBogt (14) MreDThttaan 10-100 L VBm 94 
OWRC Bp Ita PR NCbnhat* 7-KH) S Tagtar [Q 81 



__ J-1 D; Ned UUQ. 9-2 Dtsoi Ban. U-2 Drains Bar. 6-1 rm Tha Mw. 
6-f (a Ataen. hr AM Fancy. 10-1 SrfcgHi 


g CARLISLE RACE CLUB MEMBERS NOVICE 


’HURDLE 
2m 4f 110yds £2.010 (9 dedared) 
1250 «ptaBPaMBrprO UoMReKfct 5-1 1-6-.. P 

0P0 BrtnanaP)SW*.7-1l-l) D 

30-236 M9c Doka (133) II Haraond b-1 1-0 D 

S00-3F faffbnd(tQ WRHdfi-11-0 T 

53263- Rand OlSrtnfBZJA WMtos 6-11-0 8 


PWHJO HredtaoSUna (14) C&» 6-VMJ R 

0 IraaraUnalTIn lkBASMfnbBrtEO‘11-0 ... J Slogan — 

000 SnrtBK(fQB&adqgrt&-11-0 _D s£r, - 

•■HID) ~ 


FOOD WUanKaapI 


MUaaghr 6-10-9 — J Marfan 79 
BaBtaBi 10-11 Afedne ftfflter. 5-1 Call: Dote. 13-2 Had Of Sian. 10-1 Hodn 
Sra. 14-1 Baren Greaa 6rri Land. Sndl Box 


g^|g JOHN DDHHI HANDICAP CHASE 


’3m £3,258 fio declared) 


30256 


25PJ33 

40231- 


JlksJGDoddon 

UrMBredbaman 15 

, B teed 9-1 1-5 — , — T Bead 84 
C Parter 13-1V5 B Stacy 86 


134606 DMRMaUn{N|n]|UiSSren 

iwi-5 B IHnaa p)«0 

H21F6 0nnttdEMSctwUeC2E)ff)GFklonb 

022F4 MBCMemLLuiioii-ilHO 1 Santo « 

IMIP-P &attr0ab(38)(C)mRGtkfc 

11-107 fi Ikeratt ffl — 


10 


4l034>DnMtjriM(D)HreA9MMnX9-KM>.-J Sand* 06 

244UD Tin GnM MiKj enow 10-1041 D BaoOnr ~ 

506605 Wtoi fldlCa pS) ft) Its D Hereon ID- KM) 0 Pskar 

* 


7-4 comma ScMto, 02 Oof a Calk, 5-1 CMrOto Una, 7-1 
nctQp, 10-1 Kustdoo, Tco 6ok>. 14-1 emnUMi B8. 


gBORDBtTCLEVISIQN HANDICAP HURDLE 


2m If £2,129(12 declared) 

-00001 OhMgla (MB mBMMixn 7-11-10 BBaaBay 05 

24^6 SmaaU itosLSUtd 6-1 1-5 7*aad — 

231051 PMaca^ Sold (32) (CO) L Lungs 

8-11-3 W DndtaB (7) 


.8 Saav4i9D 


232PU MJiMtaM (135)10) BMac&ggat 

9-JV-? 

F35651 Cantata tM(CttA*Na&6-10-12.. I 

0- 2324 Apa—9 tin gliar (7) J Gatang iQ-10-9 L 

1 - 4W Tanseeq pB) M lia«? 7-10-8 B 

333454 CwnenStaWJSwai 

7-iO-G Hr m tadhnaa (5) 8B 

333615 Homan teta PR |D) Ita II few*? 

4-104 P Kuan 

3F&0 TtoS8atar(78)*i toad 8-iO-a B lAGratt ^ 

44P546 Bran (17) (D)T EfiaWtfor 8-10-2 . JCMrepa* 83 
nnw BMqrBMn 0«) j Harm 7 - 10-0 0 Parear — 


1 (toi) j Haras 7 - 10 -fl .. 
i-Ztatten Mae . .. 

I tomMed, 8-1 Apottfs Oaqrar. Conmn Sam, Ba Brae. 


M^F 9-2 CMtata. 5-1 6taugiB. il-a ; Ikrtwa Maes&o, 6 -t Pate » Gold, 


^.^g jmt me mmm siwsmi cross 


’ (Amateur ddars) 

3m 2f £1.126 {1 2 declared} 
7D0P-F Ar A£nMi Attala m ItosKlHgao 


44-543 CM ndi (7) Rf4h 10-12-7 

-mp4 HMBbMnmdH |2n A Trean 8-12-7 .. B Trenar 
9*134) TtaBtackBMnpmUEcba 

10-12-7 

-2U740 lUdrebnaObai (7) jte 9-17-7 J 


•88 


W VuWn to ten (7) Iks T D 
34-13 Batata Mta A Manta 
3-54B3 Mta>Bmt(23UsDCaia 


IbsT Du 11-12-7 L 


OP 

316-22 Sail (IS) 1 
-P4U26 Fhmcm (1 
PT3D-3 Kanjoddi 
7-2 


(57)tfTA 
m 9-12-0 


7 - 1M -YSKS - 


UssD Cater 6-12-0 _ 

tfTftad 7-12-0 C 

.1 


6 Muacnor 8 - 11-9 - d 

UXtold &-1V9 0 

5-1 SugL 6-1 Cool YUb, FKMks Brea. 9-1 Kanp Okb, 10-1 
DeLavn,Hnm 


g ^ g wmsm iiTm««TC wmm. 


’HUNT RAT RACE 

2m if £1,550(20 declared) 


231 1-11 v 1 


- 11-6 — ten 
«taiteddta»nH)ltaSSn«h5-ll4 __ 8 F Rgaa 

te t b artarea H War 5-114 I MBdnnn 

X GMm C ut tBaTCtaael 5-11-4 tea D JO 

2 Danyrereia(M)JjBllcrean5-11-4 B K6tato 0 

5 (Manor CODBld (37) Gfittanfe 6-1 1-4 B Utetog 

ttadfcr Here StaolsbH 6-11-4 Hr A 

RW~ “ 

3 Rmj , 

liar nan 
3 taOnaag 
SMBrenl 
252 lanitai 

I H-HMrioM 



iJOreftn 5-10-13 Mr ■ 

WWsVWtere S-10-13 8 Kaflt 

Waggon 6-10-13 It D Jrantt 

I Last (141(61) A WMB0S 5-10-13 

sMRMntnn 4-10-12 SI 

Bantam C Tinman 4-10-12 0 Xi 

0 DMqrDMfepn J Ohr 4-10-7 Mat P 

Uptflcfc Had want 4-10-7 STqtarn 


7-2 Dantanon. 5-1 andfn tata Onr Dmnt- n-2 


Datance QuiseL 7-1 TborterdMe Uas, 12-1 tacta I 


COURSE SPECIALISTS 


Jodets 


Kl An % uma 


PBhan 
A Date. 


PCrnbmy 


31 112 27.7 42330 
25 MT 17.7 -21A 3 
20 175 11.4 -71.71 
13 44 295 -1157 
11 74 143 42188 
9 54 16.7 -631 

9 57 158 4403 


IMnare 


Id Ram % UMia 


35 111 315 449.40 
32 M2 225 -1&W 
tt 96 167 -1384 
13 62 21.7 4381 
13 83 15.7 44188 
13 KI7 131 -6572 
11 WB TUI -5113 


Chepstow (N.H.) 


OOBHAWIWS 


TOP FORM 


2.00 

230 

3D0 

3J0 

4.00 

4^0 


Doctoor 

MaSson Coonty 
Rad Curate 
CadougoM 
RapJackLad 
BamreRKk 


Doctoor 
Nafysari 
Red Curate 
PotBObtE 
Rapfack Lad 

Sadtai's Realm 


0«L ton-tended unrtitutng enurae. nearly 2m nan] nth 250yds 
run- in. Tin fences ki home strsgftl ptd emphasis on stamina. 
Going: Heavy. * Denolee bates. 

Long distance Uwedam Mon Airee {4J3Q A Hobbs. Devon. 120 
mOes; Fmn (2.00) P Bowen. Dyted, 118 mfles. 

Swan day wtoagn e Nona 

Bferinred first time: 2.30 Destbi (TEsInwaL Voorat: Nona 
figurec in brattes after hose's name denote days since last oufing. 


2 00 1006 BENNETTS BnmfflAY ’ 


CLAIMING HURDLE 

2m 4f 1 1 0^ls £2,024 (8 dedared) 
SOPff Bonn (BZ)P anaai B-ll-a W I 


Uttoxeter (N.H.) 


• 7 - 

2.15 

-a* 

250 


3^5 

; t- 

4.00 

Cv ** 


i . «= a ’ 

. , 

5.10 


CMBS HAWKINS 


TOP FUM 


RtonbourSCBT 
Ttoe Crooked Oak 
MkaBnctaeB 

Lancastrian Jet 
HoodarbMoer 
Champagne Ftland 


BhWi m star 
The Crooked Oak (nap) 
EaJtant Taffy 
1 Jet 


Barton CMc 


Gniag: Soft, dr Denotes Motors. _ __ 

Long dMnnoB trowtarr Rainbow Star (2.1J9 arKPflttantTsfly (12g M Pipe, Dean. 176 

intai 


mass. 


Soho ifav wknen: None. 

Bktored M taw Nohb. Vtoon± 4.35 Credo to Km&. 


2^ ^ gjBHONSOIIS CATERERS JUUBRLE NOVICE HURDLE 4Y0 


’2m 4f 110yds £2,211 (4 dedaro? 


. Star PM UPlpB 11-4 — 
TDMcCan 10-12 


HD-7 




: 5-6 MdM ar. 6-4 MoteatfodM. 8-1 Tare Otteta. 20-1 Cot* 


FE1BI J DOUGLAS BiGMEBtMG LID SELUNG HAMHCAP 
CHASE 

2m 5f £1,924 (7 declared) 

«—pn»bsUflBite TO-u-TO *to ■ 

BtakMASMtar7-n-ff- 
ntadaBaHTMkttCM 


t 2S231M 

2 2*063 «■ 

3 • GP-034 Tba 

i 

7 OWP Uata RT toags9-10-lO — 


MTafetoHtoMG-11-7. 

R 1*8-11-* 

13-11-5 — 


Gary Dona* 44 
CUmtoM 


D (TUtteta (7)* — 

R kata* 1 * — 

¥ 

1 


Batfn 11-8 Tbs CnoMQ*. 
C*&1lta . 


n-4Kkfenla-l Abskan H*. l4-i Anndiir Onadr. fetem tan W-i an 


n JOHN PARTRD6E EHGUSB CLOTHING NOVBE HANDICAP 

Wn«9HURDLE 


_ 3m HOyds £2,432 p declared) 

■iggM NaBiiL Ta^ 

S 5-10-6 . 


— I 




iter 


tMjtoryltetoWfcS-ltfttBndggLMB^Tny.lWltoftS-’tote. 


k HOBLBFDNE GROUP ROVWE CHASE 

• 3m 2f £2301 (6 dedared) p 
TPgr Luirtt* jntpg r Fate MI-9 ■ 
-KPriUtayTk*'? 

AHRPr ‘ 

0054054 

BTOf ■totaXn^W^OQTW T2-11-2 


COmDiM 
U«at 87 



HOUGHTON VAUGHAN HANDICAP CHASE 

l3m£3^50(4dedflfBd) 

sSfei 


2 • P1-STO Cretok 

3 «nt3 

4 - *!3f 


CU a—yn 86 

.outo*'i 


1 8 - 10 - 2 . 


96 


tattaC7-4 ftoodtoiBr, 2-t CteH*. W BaoBtatta U-g tatokfig 


5.10 


ILDYB HWWHSOW UMBfimTOE HURDlf 

‘210 4(1 10yds £2,411 (6 declared) 


i 

2. 

3 . 
* • 
5 

« 




tf2 BntoaOtoWStacUMO-llMO-— — — - 
^ BSaaftO-tOrW ■ 


awd0.«n*a5* 

00 vote 




-Biter g 
. v Sttttay 81 
.RBAtenre 

TuiSS « 


tayi*«* - 


COQRSESPEOAUSTS 


Mo/t 



« ftet % tteta 

1B2 228 

BB 2B8 - *486 

H3 212 *481 

140 ‘ W* ■JJ41 

78 27.6 

94 tfl -1MD 

131 U7 -WZ 


Titer* 


ts (taw 


NHP* 


TG*te* 

•Bay. 


® 137 292 
19 ■ 103 184 
15 68- 22-1 

12 73 . Itt* 

a 43 TSfi 
7 ' 24 292 '+5-S7 
7 l<7 489 


UMS 

■IDS’ 

-254 

*20® 

-2487 

-381 


1B4mCta«w(BTl(BRP Mtts 8-11-0 _ Mr R Wgar P) 87 
-12430 Urabamp1)(D)P NHinls 10-lW) — TJtaapto ■ 
000050 BiatbtaGtatyWWMi a uiR Uian 

9-11-0 — M UWta (7) 7B 

2S2B»TtatetorOTGBteUsn-n-0 Lbaatofl* 86 

P50412 Dadnar (18) 0>)(n)M Ptoa 8-10-1? C tarfnaflO 

rorooo (Uitei i mimu. ftt)P Estes B-1Q-9 — A Hagnlra 80 
saw UBM Sinn (Z^jHanusi 8-10-9 — D J Brntal 87 


BaUqg: Etta 00900'. 7-2 Lamtom. 11 - 2 O»fl 0 er. 8-1 UtoSooa. 10-1 Ha 
Wodsr. an 


2 H 30 f ^ IVALWYN hmdkaf CHAse 


’ 2ro 3f 1 1 0yds £4.788 (5 declared) 


0320? Da ta m anta flUOTD (total 

7-12-0 


1-2240 Uyta P5 e ffiS 10-1 W 
-3F1U MaUitaD Csadr (17) (CO) ? Hbtfcs 8-1 1-1 C 


Ante* ® 

P)«B0 

87 


2F2314 HdBday*6ndfl8)OTP’kiEfc7-HH3 T J Itapky 88 

S P41534 Bob Dnaai |3Q) OT T 6e#iP 12-1C-0 W Hartal 

Ml to 5-2 Uata Coxtr. 11-4 Sees: JJ&snal 3-1 Haas ad 4-1 Busby 
(W3.8-1 BodCrcdl 


3 QQpMOTSOYS NOVICE HURDLE 


’2m 4i HOyds £2,444 (4 declared) 


-03112 Had Crete PM (CO) GUeCast 7-11-10 — W MreteD*® 

OSX22 TaarktePtoURn 5-1T-5 C Hate 87 

0 BataMOTCtanm J Magae O B4 


ROAItaCrtaDttJItBtaWl-O ■ Wte P) - 

5-1 fled Os% 6^ Tartan^ 6-1 Stela* 8-1 (te Cbaoy 


g gQW&SH CHAMPION HURDLE 


2m 1 10yds £6,678 0 dedared) 

t ■ 0-140 RteaM (27) (CO) DMcbotson 9-12-0 A tagta ■ 

2 1-3031 Piilntaii W (CO) M Pipe 7-11-10 X J &»•■ 

S 1-2200 Cadtand(H|(C8)(BI)MFIpa 7-11-6 — C 
BaUte 5-4 Mott*, 7-4 fMoL 9-4 QrtqpU- 


^Q QI^M^^HBOTgngHnr 


HANDICAP CHASE 

3m 2f 110yds £3399 (4 declared) 

1 221340 0re»nllMpi)l , HiMs9-1V10 Hr BUUtep)* 

2 224313 Barmy's Orica (18) (D) RAtaar 8-10-10 -A H*te* 85 

3 8224« Rte* IM pi) OTRTtelvOte 9-10-6 C 

4 W4B Hooka TMmSkmE*k 9-10-2 Wl 

BattaF 13-8 OraM Lad. 11-4 Hacfeck Lad, 7-2 Maate* Data. Mntfon Point 


^gQ ^TER SIMM HAWMCftP M1M£ 


2m At 1 1 0yds £2,899 (8 declared) 

21-2F3 Dante HPD4) OT) C Man 7-H-10 - J M^a (3) 84 

211122 SateTi Bata (29) (QW Pitta 

5-11-5 Ik R Wgar P)»BB 


62526P LaniM Gantry (61) OTJCStaa 
9-11-3 


MrH HbEanH 87 


1-F1 12 HMAtaCXQOT m*Hta 8-11-2 _TJ Mta« 81 

4531/1 Bafiaon Rock pquRpa 11-10-13 B Rtote B7 

129*55 Btar lata (IDJSnWh 9-10-6 V tatea 

222313 WtenUtann PR BUetepi 5-153 * 

990F6 Cnanby Stan OTAPJms9-10-0 -H MAtti (7>* BJ 
_ 2-1 Betotre Rock. 3-1 SafeTs Mta. 9-2 Moa An*. 8-1 Oatan HR. 
CUM Ston. 10-1 Hmr» Lasv 12-1 uoded Gray, 33-1 Coen*) Sub. 

• Today’s meetings at Huntingdon, 
Nottingham, Towcester and Warwick were 
abandoned because of waterlogging. 
Chepstow, Hereford and Market Rasen 
passed inspections yesterday. No farther 
inspections are planned. 


COURSE SPECIALISTS 


Jodoys 


Id Dir % LteSt 


APMcCny 34 125 272 -5iS 

HDramody 27 132 205 -41 68 

D Bridgwater IS 82 22 +1138 

CUawnbpi 18 103 17£ -1774 

Albgan 14 ffl 233 -12® 

BJtama 13 BZ 15S -JUS 

12 69 174 +3555 


Trwnm 


MRn « IredS 


PtaEba 

NT-Oartn 

PHtaOc 

8 Attar 


46 201 225-3662 
23 90 256 +3295 
22 1» ia3 +1638 
19 85 224 -756 
17 70 243 -726 
5 40 125 -1130 
3 11 273 -275 


Hereford (N.H.) 



TOHYPALET 

TOP FORM 

225 

Itoakai 

Traakaf 

3.00 

PrindptoMittic 

Swordate 

3L35 

CooUtaACnranber 

Play Banns 

4.10 

AGCOtarimey Lad|y 

RawWtttur 

4.45 

- BrrrBsf 

WwrBty 

5.20 

Dotatfi) 

Saafi 


Right-handed Gktui of TSn win 300yds nn-ai. Emphasis on speed 
r^Mer man stamina. . 

Going; Sott, Good to Soft h Platao, Heavy in pMchw. ★ Dannies 
bBnkais. 

Long (Bala nce toiulHinr Saafi &20) R Baler. Devon. 101 rates. 
Seven pay refnores: Nona. 

B&ricared er (rirorod Ikst ttne: None. 

nguree to brackte Mter horse's name denote dais tecs fast oufno. 

W J 


ROSS-ON-WYE JUVSHLE NOVICE HURDLE 

2m If £2,624 (4 dedared) 

2M1 TtaWf(H)OTCE0B*nU-12 —-^T *** 

020 ttaflatOtaB WJSpHrjrrgll- 0 — E Bteta W « 
fiateratateMTFtasiT-O-— “ 
(fSBJ B P>fcg 11-0 — * SUM®® 


4-9 Tata. 3-1 Qgtaf OpBQ. w-1 fitag 1?- ' 1 PanSrl ' 


g^QQ JAMES 0AL.Y HUNTER CHASE (Amataro 


riders) 

2m 3f£24M000 dedared) 

2-?f18 WMph 1 totepa»n»lnR*tata 

■ 10 - 12-10 


NS31 MmefciBBHto»1V-12-7 
ISP-tP nrBtegte0N(B98Kqlw 

12 - 12-0 


.AHMPP) n 
IP1 n 


PJ - 


5 RK asteJps»D 6 telht 2 ^ . re* ■ W»»» <n * 

<2fLfp f*&Frtep43mSarneT2-12-C P 5«C W w 


mx JBirepDHTak12-lM -- ■* T Mte W « 

3PI3l3LteErenternRBte7-1»> . * _«ta W « 

15U2? nutooltotepRnFUto iO-iM — H total PJ ■ 
6PQP-1 11tT«*n)ar(73)Jireco 

OrlM — ~ 

ItiW Suw)(te«m«»»Jltofc 
50-11-9 — — 


E J, 


m ~ 


P)»® 


BbISr 5-2 PMpto Itat TW Oterat 7nZ State. 6-1 ite Bcw*r. 
l?nr1fl*Riw. »-l »7 arete. OBCto-J- 


3.35 


IlflRfi 

3 3U2SR) 

4 
1 


NEWTOWN HANDICAP CHASE 

2m £3,631 (10 declared) 

32*22 Jwtfc Boy SOT J tarty 8-1 1-W . J Skbtota P) 87 

i^iSbSSmtoiiTWWM.Jiiotenn 


* re 


10-11-3 . 


RBaMOTBUCM 


46FO Sure BbtatpnnWB W? 

1-2 




HLrefiMO-10 L tante*® 


aESsaSATiiHST _ 

7-15-10 _ — nflktaa re 


to 


-4T43 Cram Bn pqSramEarto 8-10-8 — — BHptrw* B 
452305 LarfWniganWBLNieijii 

9- 10-B L— Ik J L Uaaa to* K 

362033 Bnttani0iitala»PB)BOTBUwto|O , . 

10- 104 MK> E J 

43CG4 Ctalata <2* OTDUoCah 15-10-0 S Wjm 83 


11-4 Cod As A emote. 3-1 (toy Garws. .MTbtai ft*. 8-1 Sure 
- 1 14-1 


taton. 10-4 CUB m Mrtm opwa 14-1 State »• 


A 4 OHOUDAY NOVICE HURDLE 

W3m 2f £2,362 (12 declared) 


me 

OMOO 

Rfl-ff 


3m 2f £2.362 (12 declared) 

MPwB-ll-a.— JBtra 2 
■iw aikta 87 


MrtJ 


m-rr 0 B« 7-11-2 . 

W0-00 fttatoltockteINTatantere 
6-11-2 



eum! HKMoot 3 MS>toftrd-t !-2 — Hr P 

SmR ■rte«a^M9|2«'»;ii-2 » re 

S3-4U StarSb1»nn7)UreMJanB»6-ri-? — 41 BJ 


c«IO 


0004 ThiltaJUrgd DWtal WM -S Mfte « 

P DftnmrefeJteSye-HHi J hnwr (7) — 

awtaBte%jifcta»-iiMi-« wm - 
PrtP-p tettreTbfcfcfljn/flftate 9-10-11-* tater fa — 
4MP4G aepttatarBnmpaJOSn 

MM1 Marta Step) 87 


BMBk is- 8 Hew m Rare M Actaroacy Lady. 10-1 Cabs i F rate tui 
ttmoa. Gepunbar keaa. 14-1 tataAk. 


AAE MAHLBHOCK NOVICE CHASE 


3m KliOyds £2,905 (5 dedaretf 

5MEUJ BM0«p»MaPWik9-11-9 

■12255 Brer Ba)(ZJ) tes H Mrfa 7-1W 
ff0-P6 Ctaoy OUdd OTJ Httta* tHM -KB 
41235F HrMtetepRiFinta 7-11-2 — 

048* TMb»1beaasP25)MaP(UU0) 

9-11-2 


■ Nteto - 


f, 9-4 Lb UBpaedc, 11-2 Bmlta 19-1 Omy OrdiL 20-1 


5.20 


PETEHSTOW NOVKE HANDICAP HURDLE 

an 3f 110 yds £2,981 (B decfar«0 



47510 Ariaso M jR'rtigho 10-10-3 _-8 Start p) 89 

00CP- OaaibMatU (SBaM WtoMOfl 7-1W — • L tarte 88 

■prenm -wi.ninibriiiiri rim'" <h - a c 
M Dote 3-1 Barite IT-7 to* M Swn Ste Arion 8-1 Sto 

list 10-1 S«te ObpEad. 20-1 Qtac Modd. 


COURSE SPHMLfStS 


Mtp 


UR BE % 


APMcCny 26 ffl S3 

CUMMtoa 2 » ns 
DGrittataar 21 ffl KS 
llarai 15 SB £4 
MTUgote 11 « gf 
JBRmmgh 11 63 173 
BJtem ii ire 8.7 


+2286 

+982 

+1173 

+10.44 

-17JB 

■1284 

■6081 


DgHR 


UAn % Lneia 


Mlta* 
I 
J 


34 «n 337 +382 
29 107 27.1 +1E8T 


8 Laa 

taun 


-50.14 
15 46.7 +7.71 
57 123 -1180 
39154 >7106 
X 138 +6250 


Market Rasen (N.H.) 


tokvpalet 


TUP FORM 


DaUtatt 


KeUbarrit 

A*aBfl£xprm 

M re lWwrtB 


215 
245 

32Q |Ot* itobarto 

3.55 COOl Spot 

430 Docodpoge 

5.00 Dtalbrey 

530 Rodrfcra 

Oval, rtgbt-hsrcied track of tJ&n wffli 250y«B ItoMngnid 



Send 1 ! SS'fite^ Avonfi Egrosa. Vbored: 215 Barfy 


Meadow. 

Hgures In Orates altar hone's name 
F. Flat. 


2 4 CRAY AND PLAY GOLF SELUHO HURDLE 
■ I 92m If 110 yds £1,B00 (15 Uedared) 


izzosr iiaanhtooffwnwcRitai^ 11 - 8 -- .! to*** - 

gnOB AMe»ftwPWHPiapMn5-n-7 -■ taMteri 82 
45B45 Mkr*M«Mnrin»86»Bte5-T1-3 
0010 Btalrt Mure PSHAtaMtor 5-H-2 F Lttby p) S8 

P002Q6 8MWfltataAJ09n ^ 

6-11-0 — re«tot Bnmmn ffl* |& 

050032 tote BrilW PI MJAtai 6-11-0 G Tanner BB 

3Ptafa Gate fqjten 5-n-o — — 79 


ftOOFP Nr Eabotaa M ASnki MI-4) 0 ton - 

« mb — -n"V — r **- * <& -**~ ^ 

D CwreraDaBMrtpqjNma 5-10-e D Bjm — 

QKtate (FT) UQapnm S-10-B — L Stan (7) — 

tarinlta IM8 *451) J Ptas 

5-10-9 — * (7) — 


lAftB»B® a *Bff| JTubw 5-1W - — H (Money — 

4405 TtaHnWnWwtesa 4-10-8 * Dwaa 79 

fWraW|R9MM4+1(H3 J Bata - 


Btatw 11-4 ftMbdL 4-1 Orta Brittfa, 5-1 Min^ Mewor). 5-1 MatTs Pdncm 
Brty Mote 10-1 rfcoctfwg, 12-1 Sb/j Bante 


GEOFTREY booth mbhorial novice 

CHASE 

2m If HOyds £4,027 (4 dedared) 

104213 A »aa i& 8 naapt)|D) WC&artm 

8-11-9 B Ttorakai 

ispan Qu«*mm-<to6teB-ii-e — Funwre n 


90 


OPffO- Haer M Pita PZ7) * Carrel 6-1 1-8- Ik 1 BarMa - 

tab Ftatw MVTbnmpson 

5-104 Ik M Ttw apaw * B4 


4-6 ftnw- »-ii tort &mss. 3J-1 Moor M Pirn, ftant flna 


gj%Q CARAVAN & CAMPING SITE HANDICAP 


HURDLE 

2m 31110yds £2,902 (4 declared) 

1 43P2O0 Haa Vtatago (12) OT M OHptei 

7-11-10 

2 231343 Bn tabarta CD) WJtraw 

5-11-6 MUta Brana (3) #90 

3 2101 Ttatfrt (ft) CEgcmn 4-11-4 * 88 


98 


4 FTBVP Swariatatoaa|BZ)|Cfl)MBAEtoiaai 

11-HJ-T2 D Byna — 


-w«T 1-2 Has Atet), 7-4.NB1 Makge. 15-1 & nW a#1 
• Tantaa M gntanea la 225 BantonL 


vbtor Lucas mbumal handicap 
CHASE 

2m if 110yds £3,852 (4 dsOared) 

260l2f Culaw Bqnct B (Cm A SbMtot 6-11-19 E Tncray •» 

4)5124 Itaitto Mao nfiPM 8-11-6 D Byraa 88 

4323F2 RntapireW-HTSiea 


7-TZS _ - . - _ 

« J23214 CMfSpet pq COT a Etogu 10-lM — fi TUtteo V 

B«ttlnBi5-4 Gena. Evm. 3-1 Cart EM 7-2 Mtfft tan. 4-4 B»J«4 


4.30 


.EASTS MONDAY NOVICE HWHH£ 

2m 3f 110yds £3.058 (6 dedared) 

1-12 BtataBB WWCEtaW 6-11-9 — fiTtote togg 
TO063 TteMte(H|MCBapnBfl 9-11-6 - 18 WHttagba 89 

-Q95P1 OnvilipMJHrSealdS-IM Fitajffl » 

IMP rn m R toWteBB 6-l 1-0 •Dwat- 

041200 Brnb Ms ta W PH Wtar 

6-11-0 — Mdta Bmn ra 82 

F5900P totetataa (14 HAtedar 6-11-0 Ik T J Barry 


4-9 Dnctusge, 3-1 Oangs tan. 14-1 TWy BriK Brote Mp Up, 20-1 
33-1 btrarrBt*. 




WEST UNDSEY EASTB1 CUP NOVICE 
HANDICAP CHASE 


3m II £3,436 (8 declared) 

1 WP33 boa Tba Utainc ftnks 7-1^ 1-12 87 

8 233UH) Asada Btev (2) Bl F Umby 6-11-10 . R 



8 - 10-11 


■606U Hettni (14) Jltane* &-10-I0 .. 
awhipnitau Jones 


A Cmti 6-10-13 -A ! 

uouaa 

MHarttote 


P)*90 


*009+ takrTba 

7-10-0 

-HKO Bstbte05)Sarf8-l(K. 



8 YP633 DKfQny PM UreJBucMn 7-10-6 I. B Ton) 86 

Bta*5-4De«i dan. 5.1 no Tha tab. 4-1 ftnta Rate. 5-1 VHa Mmsbt. 

lj -1 Mr Oamm i 4 -i QrtCu. 20-1 IW— 

• nan Iba Rtecaa tet rmttmca w r 


5.30 


MARKET RASBI STANDARD OPBI 
NATIONAL HUNT FIAT 

2mlfll0yds£i,634 0l declared) 


10 Bmtan ( 44 ) OT (BF) N T«HD 0 -Dmfcs 


P) 


40 Arte GrandTO PH VMte 6-11-4 R 

0 CatbFWQBHtan (97) RFtey 6-11-4 Hr S SwMn 

FR PandbAm On p Bearoi b-11-4 G Twray 

nebdrtta cttTuEf 5 - 11-4 — - K Jtana 

3 RttemB1)J0towt5-ll-4 0 Pom 

wo &Bta(M)Gi«l)b-lO-13 r Mote ft 

0 fttacas Gakra (51) MQBoman 4-10-12 ■ HrttoglBa 

■aactaatC TWnni 4 - 10-12 0 ura m 

tab tanwrJ Noam 4-19-12 D Bpm 


Hay FwnBJFfcGarsd 4-10-7 . 


B*®te ®-4 Bora ftra. 4-1 ftudets, 9-2 Arte Grant Ltoy Fan. 8-1 Anchors. 
14-1 Cash For (teams. 16-1 Vata Hamer 


COURSE SPECIALISTS 


Jodcys 


1st An % LmtSi 


PI 
ABSte 


ApEtey 


Alivn 

BJatasaa 


21 84 25 +8.40 
20 nr 17 r -2946 

20 148 134 -26.13 
19 101 i« B -113 
17 53 331 +1386 
16 75 213 2004 
16 75 2U +1480 


Tatars 


1st Run % Level 9 


jGRtafitad 14 



8B13.7 -1547 
« 1&A -1612 

31 228 -8.47 

IBB 422 -10650 

32 188 +026 
16 313 +22-25 
24 208 +3626 


Wincanton (N.H.) 


TONVPALET 


TOP FORM 


Easter Ross 


2.00 
£30 

3.00 MhtOndn 

130 Seize The Day 

4.00 Ston Bay 

4 JO Kkrfs Barter 


Day vrardKtag 
MtesOntH 
Noraue’s Comtaced 
Rorostar 
King's Banker 


Right-handed ebeufi of lm3f iHh 20QydB run-ki. 

Going: Good to Soft. Soft In places- * Denotes bfinkars. 

Long dstaoce haaelers: Racing Hawk (3J0) P Bowen. Dyfsd, 145 
mflea. 

Sewn day wbinera: 2.30 Rarafwndy. 

Bfeotarod and tisored first tow: None. 


WNE HOLE NOVICE HURDLE 


’2m £2,178 (TO dedared) 


1-1 tataBraPtoOTtltoriBaan 


,M A ntzartenM 

2-0 BataWHOarl llfeta H Ktaete &-1 1-0 __ J^taaCy 85 

0 tenteW»Bute8-lM> fipawl — 

54ff Ita BaBaiHptoJPtata 7-11-0— J A McCarty — 


000 Nadar fiany (46) MraJ Hum 6-1 1-0 R Farewt — 

0 MraWarrtaJMNBtageO-ll-d P Honey — 

4 SmrBacmPnedga'5-lT-O _T Bnctee 88 

n(wrete(toPMnnani 5-11-0- S Cans — 

52-533 Clr—cn l*Wi (94) N tota 6-10-9 - J R tannagb 94 
2-35 Wort taw (112J K Bafcj 5-10-S _ Or R WMday m 87 
_ Em Easrr Robs. 6-1 Wcart Vbsa. 6-1 BeneS-lvrOndL 10-1 Lord ffcgri. 
Siva tec. 12-1 OntmoB dab, 16-1 Maalor Han* 




1P6P21 Hgrfc 


IflifP 

■12444 


3-1444 MtaotfcM 


504T3P I 


3m 1 1ll 0yds £3,227 (8 declared) 

N Grata 6-12-0 JR KMaa0+ H 

10-11-8 J A McCarty *7 

R Ate 8-11-8 P Bn8«T BB 

B-lve 1M4 88 

sO-ii-e TDoanabowre 

_ . C Mod* 0-11-9 BPoaol IS 

5PfP52 BtaAmteptoM Plain 7-11-2 fi Fwrte B 

5(M0 tote OwapTJR Ate 9-1 1-2 M A Rhgtad — 

_ 7-2 Wayurd Hog, 4-1 Ifcfcttdt Ifete 9-2 Ptaanb. 6-1 Mptr Bfa. 
ftnk Amw. 8-1 Joker, KM Mata Gossb. Qftn Com. 


o AAMtflMSECONOlim 
OnwwCIABHMG HURDLE 

2m £1,688 (6 declared) 


FW PM*B1tafn)NLampan16-U-4 A Bate — 

00003 ButyFkPH« Wt» 6-1 1-2 Sapta MBcbol 82 

OCanADitte 271) MPknat 6-11-2 -L Coturaa (4) — 


Trainer watch 


Honaa bntag took firat rm tor a new Intaar torlay — Carnste 1 15 Gc« 
Land, L Lmgo 10 W (toad, Hano o( Straw, Mbs Z 6raen a> A Whim, and IBWara 
to*. P Cota 10 M Meaofen 3-46 tauten » M P»e U W Rsad; 4.15 The 
Sate. W T Rta to W Rta 4.46 Botute. ta J Tta tt B WHcfKL RBdaal 
Sum. J Qtartttn ■ W T ted. Sligl. W Mutes to I Wynne and Tlie Btacfi Bttap. L 
LutoDOMEdra;5lSSufrtGi4MrsMRetety>oUnASrala*. 
RakateaMe 3JS ArdkABkL Mrs A Svrinbark to F OmanBa Uauntstaaon, C 
T/eiinetoM5 T/natoSKPtoLinL GUcCanmJ Tuner 4i5JoJoBo». F 
Rood to M Bkwo. Om ft* Tha Civet. R Vttfefer to M Kanv «J P«s WitltBL H 
Ctencaon to Uss K Seatyr 4 SO fkrtbern Ace. V T CTree to Mrs D Hate. 
Hmfcttt: 100 Dodor-A J Wte * 0 Gkbs, Ptyng Tnaa*. D Ganonto b R tele 
and TaTecb Hyw. ■ Jta ® J MBon: 5.20 Qbrsic Model. J Tucktt MIManan 
KaartteE 2.00 Cbtang Tttiot. P Crto n w Musson end Prevalence, j Mger m J 
tasedc 3.40 5W« Rdge. 0 Stawofl to R Hannon and Sudd. P Bam to B 
UcmDr; 4.10 BittOty. J Dtreop ID J Noma and Uarsad. R Atehunt *> J 
Ahatarst. 

mu Rbsob 2.15 Harlaslona Haatt. M Cods to J Rartae. Left Hong On. W 
Hrign to J Tuner and Tte Tig. S Be* as R WOndntsa: 2.45 Mou Hal ftra. N 
Bteaga mACandl. 

nonpbte: 4.00 SyneyaiaeBed. D Hassef to P Ecctes. 
tmmMta 4 .00 tfcfci J*. A Janes to 0 (TNek. 

TPIar wtnn 3.00 Carafs DreaM. J MBs m M Pbnan; 4J0 BaOWv ftqr. Mrs J 
fterfRfrtarone n B de Haan. 


4 OOi 

6 03FQ21 

8 333*30 CtoUT Cm 

4-10-3 


JNnta 6-11-2. 


nunpa 4 - 10-9 BtandaMM 

iiijr* ' 


ipi)G(tebaJom 


, 1-2 US6 Ctee. &-1 Carufi Dreai Cachry Canfc. 10-1 BuyM)PI».i4-i 
GttMiftw.33-1 Pakfcta 


3.30 X 5 mm£ 


’2m 61 £2.374 (9 dedared) 


3JPM5 B0^F» MCiqf||AJWfcm1V11--13 _ 8 
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The US Masters 


Nerves 


on edge 


as the 




act 


unwinds 


David Davies sees 
Fred Couples begin 
his bid for a second 
Green Jacket 


F reddie couples ! 
had the chance bo go 
for greatness — at 
least in his own 
mind — in the final 
round at the Augusta 
National Golf Club yesterday. 
Couples, the overnight leader 
by two shots from Paul 
a ring er, Phil Mickelson and 
Mark O’Meara, felt that, 
while one - major champion- 
ship was worthy, it took two 
to prove something. 

After his third-round 69 he 
said: “I consider myself to be 
a very good golfer. I don’t 
think rm great But Fm right 
where I want to be In this 
tournament and, if 1 can win 
it HI be the happiest guy in 
the world. To win once, 
you’re a good player, to win 
twice, welL that’s a big deal." 

One player with no chance 
of a big deal, and hardly a 
chance of even a small deal, 
was last week's hero, Lee 
Westwood- Last Sunday the 
Worksop man was celebrat- 
ing w inning the New Orleans 
Classic; a week later he was 
struggling, seemingly in vain, 
to make the top 24 of the field 
that gets an automatic invita- 
tion to return to Augusta- 
Overnight he was tied for 
38th, with only three players 
beneath him, and needed a 
strong finish to get into the 
elite top two-dozen. But the 


spark which ffluminated his 
play last week had been 
largely quenched this week 
and rounds of 74, 76 and 72 are 
certainly not the kind of 
scores of which he is capable. 

Yesterday he began with a 
bogey on the hole which, sta- 
tistically, has been the hard- 
est all week, and further bo- 
geys at the 3rd and 8th meant 
he was out In 39, three over 
par and Instead of improving 
his position was sliding down 
thefield- 

There were only two Euro- 
peans in the top 10, Jose 
Maria Olazabal, who was two 
under, four behind Couples, 
and Colin Montgomerie at 
one under. For both of them it 
was something of a 
breakthrough. 

The Spaniard has survived 
despite a baulky driver, using 
his expert short game to fash- 
ion 10 birdies during the 
three rounds. 

Montgomerie. on the other 
hand, is gradually convincing 
himself that he can play Au- 
gusta. even with a game that 
is based on a left-to-right 
flight on a course that has a 
predominance of right-to-left 
dog-legs. 

All it took was a wind. After 
Tiger roared round Augusta 
last year in 18 under par, a 
record, the talk was all about 
lengthening, strengthening 
the National course. Some 
people advocated growing 
rough, others putting in cross 
bunkers, to snare the man 
who was making the world’s 
most famous golf course look 
silly. 

But all it took was a wind. It 
blew cold and strong for the 
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Keeping his head up ... a struggling Lee Westwood plays out of a bunker on the first fairway during the Masters final round at Augusta yesterday 


PHOTOGRAPH: ANOREW REDINGTON 


first two days of the 1998 edi- 
tion of the US Masters, and 
suddenly the teeth belonged 
not to Tiger but to the golf 
course. And how it bit. Au- 
gusta is only 6,925 yards long 
— short for a champ:.:: '■hip 
course these days — 'or 
the first 36 holes the £. v- 
eraged a score of 75.47. essen- 
tially 3’/= strokes over par. 

To achieve that, every hole 
bar three of the par-fives, 
played harder "than - its par 
and the scoring returned to 
sanity. The Masters authori- 
ties, who decided on a wait- 
and-see policy, were vindi- 


cated: no one bas made a fool 
of their course this year. 

Even after three rounds, 
following a Saturday of sun- 
shine and cal m , the -scoring 
average was 74l55 and Cou- 
ples, for from having the nine 
-stroke cushion enjoyed by 
Woods last year, had only 
that two-stroke lead. 

Furthermore Couples was 
only six under par, against 
the 15-under that Woods had 
compiled, and going into the 
final round it was possible to 
believe that any one of 16 
players had a chance of win- 
ning the Green Jacket. Last 


year there was only Woods, to 
the extent that Montgomerie 
said, with some conviction: 
“Tiger is going to win and he 
will win by more than nine 
shots." 

When asked how he could 
be so sure, especially with the 
memory of Greg Norman los- 
ing a six-stroke lead and turn- 
ing it into a five- stroke deficit 
to Nick Faldo in 1996, Montgo- 
merie. with characteristic 
bluntness. said: "Tiger is not 
Greg Norman, and Greg Nor- 
man is not Tiger." 

And therein lies the point 
There is no doubting that 


Woods may well win the Mas- 
ters again in the manner he 
enjoyed in 1997. For Tiger, at 
his best is capable of destroy- 
ing any golf course. But that 
is not and should not be. a 
reason for toughening it 
artificially. 

It would be decidedly unfoir 
to install hazards on any 
course specifically designed 
to hamper one or two men in 
the field. To put in cross 
bunkers, for example, at 300 
yards from the tee, would pe- 
nalise only Woods and John 
Daly, the two longest hitters 
in any field. Best leave well 


alone and let nature do the 
protection; and, if that means 
that Woods fulfils the Jack 
Nicklaus prediction and wins 
more Masters than Nicklaus 
and Arnold Palmer combined, 
10. then that will be a proper 
reward for his skills, and 
amen to that 

Nicklaus. of course, is one 
of the 16 players who, in 
theory, have a chance of win- 
ning this year. And yet he al- 
most did not play and had to 
be leaned on by the Augusta 
National chairman Jackson 
Stephens to turn up. Nicklaus 
said before the tournament 


started: *1 told Jackson last 
year that it may have been 
my last year as a competitive 
golfer. He said, 'do me a 
favour and do it one. more 
year, we’d like to : do some- 
thing special for you’, so I 
said: ‘Sure, m do that' " 

The something special was 
a ceremony honouring, in the 
form of a plaque, his 40 years 
of participation in the Mas- 
ters: a ceremony that may 
have sparked something in 
Nicklaus to produce the' golf 
he has this week. He has al- 
ways sworn he would never 
be a purely ceremonial golfer. 


Unflappable Jack still doing the rounds 


l t-rim *&#*$** 


Helen Smyth finds Nicklaus full of life at 58 ' 
as ttie Golden Bear picks up an old scent 


Up to par . . . Nicklaus enjoys a 25-foot, third-round finale 


I T WAS Jack Nicklaus 
Day at Augusta National 
and. on the occasion of 
his 40th consecutive 
Masters appearance, they 
dedicated a plaque to the 
man who has worn more 
Green Jackets, six. and 
won more major champion- 
ships, 18, than anyone. 

Last Tuesday was Bill of 
emotion, and even Nicklaus 
shed a tear or two as he In- 
dulged in the alien practice 
of choking, something that 
never happens an a golf 
course. “I guess I just got a 
little more nostalgic than I 
intended to." he said. 


At the age of 58, Nicklaus 
is entitled to be a ceremo- 
nial golfer: milking the ap- 
plause, acknowledging the 
adulation and going home 
early. He is a near-mythical 
being whom fathers, un- 
born when the then Fat 
Jack won his first Masters 
in 1963, show their sons 
who. In turn, were not bora 
when the older Golden 
Bear won his last in 1986. 
They worship him for the 
golfer he was and the icon 
he has become. A past 
Master. 

No one, not even Nick- 
laus, expected him to 


mount a serious challenge 
from the senior quarter. 

. Admittedly, he watched his 
1986 victory before travel- 
ling to Augusta but it was 
only because it was being 
shown on some television 
channel or other. Charac- 
teristically, he said he 
wanted to eheck out a few 
technical points — swing 
details and the like. "That’s 
all I was looking at," he 
stressed. “I didn’t pay 
much attention to the senti- 
ment part" 

He obviously paid close 
attention to the playing | 
part because, after three 
rounds, there he was on the 
leaderboard with scores of 
73, 72 and 70, one under 
par, only five shots behind 
Fred Couples and sharing 


10th place with Colin Mont- 
gomerie, Ernie Els and 
Tiger Woods. 

Nicklaus has been extrav- 
agant in his praise of 
Woods's extravagant tal- i 
ent, suggesting that the de- . 
fending champion was 
capable of surpassing the 
10 Masters titles that he 
and Arnold Palmer have 
hoovered up between them. 

On Saturday the 22-year- 
old Woods was mutually in 
awe of Nlcklaus’s current 
performance. “People have 
no idea how good an accom- 
plishment that is for some- 
one who’s 58, especially out 
here at this golf course. It’s 
unbelievable. There’s a lit- 
tle stat where, age 28, 
you’re at your prime physi- 
cally and after that you lose 


one per cent of your motor 
skills per year if you don’t 
work out. So for him doing 
what he’s doing at his age, 
that's pretty impressive.” 

Nicklaus, who was paired 
with Els in the final round, 
has to work out because he 
has trouble with, his back 
and has a bad hip, but he 
said: ‘Tm doing pretty well 
and basically Tm as func- 
tional as I've been in a long 1 
time.” 

He has that old, almost 
forgotten scent of the chase 
in his nostrils too, and was 
irritated at squandering 
good birdie chances on the 
front nine on Saturday, 
while conceding he holed 
“a good few putts coming 
home”, including a 25- 
footer for a par at the last. 


He was initially cautious 
about his chances of win- 
ning but warmed to the 
idea. “Experience, here 

means an awful lot." be 
said, “but I normally would 
not think I would give the 
guys that much of a run for 
their money. Whether 1 
will, I don’t know but I feel 
good about my golf game 
for a change and that’s a 
big thing. 

“I think the competitor 
Inside me says, ’Jack, I 
don’t care what age yon 
are, I don't care who’s out 
in front,. I’m a competitor 

that can still play and win'- 
Whether that's realistic. 
I’ve got to think that way. 
Otherwise Z wouldn’t " be 
here. That’s just the way I 
am." 
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